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SIMPLE STEPS TOWARDS MENTAL PRAYER 
BY 
MicHaret Ho.vincs 


TAND on tiptoe and you will reach Heaven’, says 
St Francis of Sales, and perhaps that is a good 
description for us to begin with in thinking about 
prayer. Because the raising of the mind and heart 
to God so often gives us that insecure sense of being 
on tiptoe, reaching over the top of that high cup- 
board in the hall; we are quite sure it 1s there, that 
thing we are looking for, only we cannot quite see—and we 
cannot quite reach—and perhaps that little extra of the tiptoe 
will get our fingers onto it. There! We felt it! Just the merest 
touch, and now it has gone again! Silly of us to try, really; 
everyone said we were fools and should not do it; much better 
give it up before we strain ourselves or overbalance—or shall 
we have one more try? 

That chatty paragraph is to get you started off, so that you 
will not realise how dreadfully humdrum the rest is going 
to be. It must be so, partly on account of the person writing, 
partly because the majority of people in the world are hum- 
drum, until they understand that they have missed the point of 
living. The point is, by prayer, to turn the humdrum into the 
holy; the missing generally comes from lethargy or even fear 
of what it may mean to advance in spirituality. It is easier and 
safer, we think, not to delve too deeply into these matters; 
they are not for us; with Francis Thompson we see the attrac- 
tion, and each echo: 

‘Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside.’ 

What nonsense this is! Do you see why? Because he is All. 
So, remaining quite ordinary in our daily humdrum round, 
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when, where, and how do we pray? The first two queries need 
occupy little time, for we take the Gospel very literally here. 
We must begin now and pray always. There is no exaggeration, 
there is not even a ‘but’, and, therefore, please do not put one 
in. Face up to it, now and always. And that rather answers the 
“where? as well as the ‘when’, especially if we recall the dictum 
of that early spiritually-minded man—Cassian, was it not?— 
who maintained: ‘He prays but little and but badly, who only 
prays when on his knees’. There are differences of method. 
degree, and situation, but the ‘always and everywhere’ remains 
unchanged. 

How to pray? Do not laugh at or ignore the truism—the 
only way to learn to pray is to pray. This hard plain fact 1: 
skated over by some. Do not forget, either, that we shall noi 
be praying properly until we do not know that we are praying, 
Both these phrases must be considered, and then practised 
Be quite sure of this, prayer we shall not learn from books o1 
people; we shall only come to know from hours of dull, knee: 
aching waste-of-time prayer, alone by ourselves. Books may 
help; the experience of others may encourage; advice may 
clear the air; but from the beginning to the end it 1s the actuat 
getting down to pray by the individual which is the only reat 
schooling, Then, under the grace of God, it is the being faitht 
ful through stone walls, over precipices, in dry darkness; it 1 
trust in emptiness, love in desolation, peace in suffering. Abov\ 
all it is humility in failure, for God’s economy is based o1 
failure, so that only by failing in prayer shall we succeed. 

If we are thoroughly law-abiding (good citizens, that iss 
we go into the House of God by the main door of prayer 
On doing so, we may be inclined to think that there is ne 
very much of interest on the ground floor. The chief utens; 
displayed is labelled ‘vocal prayer’, and though most of u 
glance at it in a half-hearted way, the more eager are lookin 
for better gifts, while the lazy are too idle to try their ha 
even at this, particularly when they find that there is quite. 
lot of drudgery and repetition required. Nevertheless, ther 
is nothing more important than beginning correctly and learm 
ing the hard way, though it may seem tiresome. Now, whe 
the Apostles saw the attractiveness of our Lord’s prayer-ti 
they asked him to teach them to pray. He did so; and tl 
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istructions they left behind for us to follow were: ‘Say: “Our 
ather” .. .” It is important to stress this, as vocal prayer can 
e despised by good people, probably because it is misunder- 
tood. We all, normally, begin at some time: ‘God bless 
ummie and Daddie’. Very soon we are saying: ‘God bless 
e, and Mummie and Daddie—Oh! And don’t forget Bingo, 
y teddy bear’, which, if you come to look at it, is already a 
endency towards prayer which is more than vocal. We are 
tarting to bring our minds into it, to think; and this is natural, 
ven from the Catechism definition. But thinking is the embryo 
f definition. Surely, then, this will be a comfort to those who 
magine that they are stuck at vocal prayer, who fear the term 
mental prayer’, who cannot get beyond what might be called 
Garden of the Soul spirituality’, that is, set vocal prayers, 
ecited or read from a book. It is necessary to understand that 
ven here on the ground floor mental prayer begins, for vocal 
rayer implies a degree of mental prayer. Though I am not 
uggesting that the two are the same, this idea of one growing 
upon the other can be dwelt upon by those especially who live 
in the world. The mind is normally engaged on outside, mun- 
dane thoughts and cares; some use of vocal prayer curbs ‘the 
restless little butterfly of the mind’, giving it a tangible reality 
to supply the place of the worldly tangibles which otherwise 
crowd in upon our prayers. What is more, if we keep ahead 
through this ground floor, we find that in the centre it develops 
into a lift, open to @// and carrying us up to a// the other floors 
in God’s House of Prayer. Thus we can quite safely say that 
no one ever entirely puts aside vocal prayer as finished for him 
or her in this life. And the best examples we can give of this 
fact are the last prayer of our Lord, ‘Father, into thy hands’, 
and such glories as the Magnificat of our Lady, or even the 
Canticle of the Sun from St Francis. 

But note this carefully: if vocal prayer forms a lift, we can 
pet into it or refuse to get into it; having got in, we can, as it 
were, refuse to push the button, so that the lift never works. 
Or, having gone up, we can refuse to get out at the next floor, 
but push the button and come down again. For the general 
reaching is that the stage after vocal prayer is meditation, and 
we can refuse any great degree of this exercise, if we wish. 
It is a development of vocal prayer, but comes into a new 
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category. Given a glass of wine, we can gulp it down, holding 
our noses, or sip it, enjoying the tasting. So, we can gabble 
through the ‘Our Father’, or, like St Teresa, get stuck at the 
beauty and meaning of the first words, turning them over in 
our minds again and again. There is nothing very difficult in it. 
There is nothing very rigid. If one person is helped by divid- 
ing the Passion into sections, making points and resolutions, 
well and good. Another will prefer to read a passage from the’ 
Gospel and sit digesting it. A third may be wrapped up in the 
consideration of the humility of our Lady, or the mercy o 
Jesus to Mary Magdalen, or the glory of the Resurrection. 
If a person can draw something from any of these, by any 
method, or by no method, he is not wasting his time, or Gods. 
Provided one thing! Prayer is not a theological exercise, nor 
is it a scriptural study. ‘The object of meditation is to arrive 
at loving’, says Dom John Chapman. So long as thinking about 
these passages of the Gospel, these virtues of our Lady, so long 
as that kindles a spark of love in our hearts and leads to an act 
of love, that long is it useful. After that, we must pass on te 
something else, another consideration if it helps, or just tc 
continue simply loving. There may be a day when everything 
makes us love; another when our toes are cold, our heads ache: 
we are liverish, and the water was not hot ... then we must 
just sit or kneel, giving God our restless pain. We have voca! 
prayer to fall back on; we have the rosary, where meditation 
spreads out indefinitely, or can be cut down to the meres; 
glance at God. Some can say the rosary at all times, others are 
never at ease with it; this one likes doing the Stations, another 
cannot bear them; another dips into the Gospel for balm. Here 
we have ‘the freedom of the children of God’, because we 
should approach God in our own way and not in someone else’s: 
There are a few, very few, fairly safe rules, like the fact that 
most people must go through a stage of meditation, which max 
last a long or short time. But beyond that, the method is an 
individual and simple approach to God by use of mind and 
heart, most particularly of heart, since this is certainly true . .| 
love is the means of our union with God in this world. It i 
quite natural, then, as in human friendship, that there should 
be a growth; it is unnatural to say that such growth is na 
meant for us, for dwarfs are freaks, And, of course, if we art 
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rowing, we may also grow out of our method, as a plant which 

too big has to be repotted; left to twine its roots inside, it 
ill never flourish; given room, it will expand. But repotting 
eeds courage. 

Before considering that, one other thought. Meditation may 
e all right when we are getting down to a fixed period laid 
side for prayer. What about the rest of the day—nine-tenths, 
ery often? When we try to pray, all these hours come crowd- 
ng in. What about that? Quite simple: prayer-time must push 
ut into the world to prevent the world pushing into prayer- 
ime, because attack is the best form of defence. Logically, 
hen, the day must be planned to fit prayer-time, not vice versa. 
It is a big reversal of our normal policy, but it can be done. 
nd from that point, we can take our prayer with us always, 
earning to be recollected and to live in the presence of God. 
o start and to continue, no method is too childish; a man 
carrying his rosary loose in his pocket can say it on the bus or 
train, in the street, in the cinema or fish queue—sanctifying 
himself and the unconscious crowds around him. Another may 
prefer to make an ejaculation each time he opens a door, goes 
upstairs, or puts in a full stop on the typewriter. In factories 
I know, some bless the name of Jesus each time it is taken in 
vain around them, turning even sin to sanctity. It is in this way 
that we canalise our thoughts to God, spreading peace and 
prayer through all our lives, as we take God to places where 
he is most neglected. For this purpose, nothing is more simple 
or more sure than the rosary, ready to hand in a pocket, where 
the fingers may slip automatically to the beads as soon as they 
have no other job to do, be it when we are strap-hanging in 
a crowded Underground, or sitting waiting for the kick-off. 
But this is vocal prayer again—not mental? You miss the 
point! These are only little methods, outside the fixed times 
of prayer, helping us to build up what must become a general 
atmosphere of God-love in our life. To help this background, 
it is wise each day to read for a short while from some spiritual 
book which appeals to us, thus gaining food for meditation; 
perhaps, also, if possible, we can lay aside ten minutes in which 
to sit, relaxed, quiet, alone, in God’s presence. Many will say 
at once that such action in a busy life means instant drowsiness 
and no prayer. I will only quote Peguy as an answer: 
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‘Nothing is so beautiful as a child going to sleep while he is 
saying his prayers, says God... 
Under the wing of his Guardian Angel. 
And laughs happily as he watches the Angels and begins to 
go to sleep: 
And is already mixing his prayers together and no longer 
knows what they are all about: 
And sticks words of ‘Our Father’ among the words of ‘Hail 
Mary-sallsinvayyumbler ye 
How often our prayer may be a mere battle of the eyelids (it 
was with St Teresa of Lisieux). Do not worry about that, and 
above all, do not give up your prayer-time for that reason. 
But supposing we remain faithful to prayerful meditation 
and try to be recollected during the day, living a generally 
good life, seeking God with a single mind. . . then at some 
time or other our prayer will be modified, because the medita- 
tions, the thinking parts, gradually get less, while the acts, the 
loving parts, grow. We find a series of forced acts are the main 
portion of our prayer, and this is often hard. ) 
We have somewhere in this period to take our courage in| 
both hands and get out of the lift at the next floor. It is diffi- 
cult; it needs courage; it may have to be done unaided, even 
hindered. For the lift attendant, who is the spiritual direc | 
tor, is often keener to come down to the lower floor, where. 
he personally feels more secure. Do not be misled. Be abso- 
lutely sure that God asks from you generosity and love; he) 
will do the rest. | 
What, then, is the difficulty? Simply this: that only when. 
the lift has left us do we realise that we are being stranded . 
on a floor which has no floor. We have the awful sensation of ° 
stepping out into mid-air. In other words, our tangible feelings, , 
the mental pictures of meditation, joy in saying the rosary or? 
other prayers—all these are gone. We are left clutching fran-- 
tically at any familiar object, unable to understand. We are: 
lost; surely we have gone wrong? We try meditating, and it! 
doesn’t work. We try the rosary and the Stations; they just! 
dry us up. What then? Will a dose of salts do any good? It 
might; it is worth trying. But if not? : 
Suppose that we are really trying to love God, that we desire 
him 4n spirit and in truth’, that we can get nothing from 
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editation, that we meet dryness wherever we turn. . . that 
€ are, in fact, on tiptoe reaching over the cupboard-top, and 
annot grasp our object—God. Suppose all this—then the 
ignal light is certainly at ‘Go’. Yes, go ahead, happy souls, 
darkness unseeing, in dryness unfeeling, in loneliness un- 
owing. This is indeed the time for courage and perseverance, 
hich the rich days of meditation and joy have been fertilising, 
cause now is the time for the seed of prayer, being sown in 
ood ground, to die that it may yield fruit; the Word must go 
hat the Spirit may come, to ‘teach you all things’. Many of us 
ill want to turn back, many good men will encourage us to 
o so, but we must go on just the same, confidently surren- 
ering, willing to drop into space on the faith that God’s love 
ntangibly supports us. Now and again our finger-tips touch 
eaven: most of the time, the cupboard is very tall, very dark, 
akedly unyielding. But all the same, the deep knowledge 1s 
here that all things are worth while, if we but keep on tiptoe, 


intil God gives us the spiritual stature sufficient to unite us to 


umself. 


Rone Oe eS 


MEDITATION OR MENTAL PRAYER: 
BY 
Aprian Dowtine, 0.P. 


T is consoling at times to reflect that whereas men have 
prayed to God from their earliest origins, it is only 
comparatively recently that they have probed and 
analysed the structure and development of prayer. 
Consoling, because of the vast and ever growing litera- 
ture on the subject which, if anything, becomes more 
remote and obscure. 

In the recently published Paternoster Series (Burns Oates 
ind Washbourne, 1s. 6d. each), four of the six booklets are 
jirectly concerned with prayer—all are reprints—and are 
written. by well-known writers. The Path of Prayer, by Fr 
Vincent McNabb, o.p., might be called ‘prayer meditated’. 
[he book is familiar to many. Written in the form of a diary—- 
he diary of Sir Lawrence Shipley—it gives traditional doctrine 
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on prayer based on St Thomas. The style does not suffer from 
the slightly forbidding literary artifice, and the unexpected, epi- 
grammatic turns of phrase usually throw new light on some 
point or other. Contemplative Prayer, by Pere de la Taille, 
seems out of place in a series of this sort. His preface will 
scare off not a few well-intentioned readers. ‘We assume as 
known’, he writes, ‘the descriptions of the fact of mysticism 
which have been left us by such masters as Denys, St Gregory, 
St Bernard, St Catherine of Genoa, St Ignatius, St Teresa, St 
John of the Cross, St Francis de Sales, St Alphonsus Liguori, 
as well as St Thomas’s principles concerning religious know- 
ledge, etc.’ It reads like a paper to be delivered to some con- 
gress of Mystical Studies. But it may well be that this little 
series has very high aims. The One Thing Necessary, by Fr 
Bruno S. James, is down to earth again, written for the ‘types’ 
he met as a Chaplain to the Forces, and they were lucky to 
have such an exponent of spiritual things. This is a good little 
book: sincere, without any of the ‘talking down’ or hearty, 
Army slang that often mars such efforts. | 

Delight in the Lord, by Fr Daniel Considine, s.y., has long 
been a favourite. Yet one wonders whether it is always a wise) 
practice to publish abroad advice given to a particular soul ori 
community. The author presumably knew how his advice would 
be received, and what the reactions were likely to be. Advice 
to scrupulous or pusillanimous souls stresses things that to 
others need soft-pedalling. An instance of this over-informal 
approach occurs on page 36, where he is speaking of our Lord 
paying no attention to the Canaanite woman at first and then: 
granting her request. He goes on: ‘What does this teach us?) 
that God is not always to be taken at his word’. In or out of it¢ 
context, that still remains an unfortunate expression. He see 
our Lord inviting Peter to walk on the water though Peter 
‘was simply wanting to show off? and our Lord knew it bu 
‘was pleased with that spontaneous, boyish request’. Of cours 
it is all in illustration of sound advice, but... 

Fifty Meditations on the Passion, by Archbishop Goodien 
s.J. This booklet contains points and divisions for meditation 
written for a certain religious in Lent 1909 and is bound there! 
fore to have an esoteric ring. This is heightened further by 
cryptic references to stories and saints’ lives, thus: ‘2. Th 
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artyr and Rat’. But to those with the keys who need such 
stematised meditation it will be invaluable. 

Speaking of the need for systematised meditation brings us 
the last of these pamphlets (which is No. 1 of the series): 
Map of Prayer, by Fr R. H. J. Steuart, s.7. The author’s 
is essentially practical: to help those with difficulties in 
yer. He is not concerned with elaborate classifications there- 
re. Even so, it is perhaps risky to say that ‘little attention 
ill be paid to terminology’. And it is in fact with regard to 
hat might be considered a point of terminology that ques- 
ns arise. Wouldn’t it be much better to lay aside the division 
prayer so common and, it appears, if one might say so, so 
isleading? It has been suggested in the past that the more 
rrect terms would be vocal prayer and mental prayer. There 
e obvious objections to this. In his Memorabilia, Fr Bertrand 
Vilberforce, o.P., who was considered an authority on such 
atters, points out that ‘the distinction has a right meaning, 
yr though all prayer must be mental to be prayer at all, some 
rayer is vocal also, some merely mental without any form of 
ords or sound of words, and, further than this, prayer may 
> made with blind elevation of the will to God without any 
<press internal words or definite thoughts’. (Memorabilia, 
144.) 

Where does meditation come in? Either as a kind of mental 
‘ayer or merely as a preparation for prayer, depending on 
yw you define meditation. As Fr Steuart defines it, it seems 
. be a preparation for prayer rather than actual prayer itself. 
hus he tells us that it is systematised thinking and has for its 
yject the accumulation of knowledge of God and religious 
uths to serve as a foundation and supply motives for the rest 
our spiritual activity. He repeats later that its object ‘is 
imarily the acquisition of well grounded motives for the 
ore perfect service of God’, and therefore “t is clear that 
hen we feel that we have, at least for the present, a practical 
ficiency of motives, this exercise begins to lose much of its 
ility and may even become an actual hindrance to progress’. 
. 10.) This, it must be admitted, is prayer in a wider sense 
an we normally understand by the term. ‘Thinking’, says F'r 
ilberforce, ‘exercising the mind, reasoning, discoursing to 
self about a sacred truth, or meditation on a subject 1s not 
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itself prayer, but only a preparation for prayer, an incitement 
to pray, for prayer is only immediately exercised by the will or 
affections adhering to and being united to God. (ibid., p. 143.) 


Again, ‘The only profitable attention to prayer is that of the 
heart, taking the heart as the seat of love. The attention of the 
mind only is nothing, otherwise study of holy things would be 
prayer’ (ibid. 149). Fr Steuart is aware of the danger and 
insists that it should never be a predominantly intellectual 
exercise. It is for this reason that he approves of St Igna- 
tius’s ‘application of the senses’ as combating ‘the tendency to 


make of meditation a purely speculative occupation’. .. . “t 
advances upon the cool calculation of methodical meditation’. 
(p. 9.) 


One feels that Fr Steuart was ill at ease about the whole 
thing. In the introduction and at least twice elsewhere he 
labours the point that souls are not to be tied down; it would 
be cruel. St Ignatius does not bind them; St John of the Cross 
condemns those who would bind them; but Fr Steuart is only 
trying to help them in a practical way; it is not for him tc 
decide whether ‘there are souls who have to find their perfec- 
tion in the way of methodical meditation and will never pas: 
to anything further, for to all who will respond to grace 
is offered the free gift of the way of contemplation’. (p. 18.) 


Fr Steuart had a deep experiential knowledge of prayer, a: 
this booklet shows, but it reveals too, I think, a certain amount’ 
of hesitancy—lack of assurance—as to the exact anlaysis 0: 
prayer. He does not seem to be convinced by his own argu 
ments. To use a favourite distinction of Fr Vincent McNabb’s 
he shows us the craft rather than the science of prayer. ; 


In the beginning, commenting on Damascene’s definition o 
prayer, he says: ‘The raising of the mind: that is, thought o} 
God. Not so much by way of reasoning about Him as by ai 
attention to Him’. (p. 1.) That is mental prayer. If meditatioi 
is to partake of the nature of prayer it must prepare for an( 
assist this attention. | 


‘The mind explores all these wonderful things only to drav 
the heart more deeply after it. The mind lights up the loveli 
ness within and the heart is aflame with the vision disclosed! 
(Meditations for Layfolk. By Fr Bede Jarret, o.P. p. 175.) 
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THE DIVINE SPECIALISTS 


BY 
ConraD PEPLER, 0.P. 


LTHOUGH every type of Christian may 
derive much profit from the writings of Walter 
Hilton so that his Scale in particular has become 
a popular work of spirituality, we should not 
forget that the people for whom he wrote were 
of a very specialised type. He was addressing 
a particular person who must have been living 
the same sort of life as Mother julian at Norwich, an anchoress 
shut up in her little house and devoted to the work of con- 
templation. He does in fact draw a sharp distinction, which 
many readers have to pass over in puzzlement and try to 
forget, between the common man and the one who is specially 
called. The gift of contemplation may be bestowed by God 
upon any kind of person he may choose, ‘learned or lewd, 
men and women, those occupied in prelacy and to solitary also’. 
But it is special, not common, and though a man which all his 
life is active have the gift of it by a special grace, nevertheless 
the fulness of it may no man have unless he be solitary and in 
life contemplative. (Scale i, c. 9.) 
It might seem that the ordinary folk who keep the command- 
ments and remain only in the lowest degree of charity will be 
saved, of course, but they will never reach to the fulness of 
the contemplative joys even in heaven. This is reserved for 
‘the perfect souls’ who 
in this life were fulfilled of charity and grace of the Holy Ghost, 
and sung praisings to God in contemplation of Him. (i, 44). 
There are indeed ‘many sundry dwellings’ in the Father’s 
house, and to be in any one of them is to be in bliss, but there 
are certain souls chosen by God for perfection, that is, the 
fulness of charity itself, and these are God’s ‘darlings’. These 
are the contemplatives; others who have not the fulness of 
charity and ‘are not disposed to the contemplation of God’ 
have lower reward in heaven and are called God’s ‘friends’ 
(i. 44). 
These latter are the active men and women who may attain 
to a state of proficiency—‘the beginning or profiting souls’— 
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but they are not the ‘perfect’, who are restricted to the con- 
templative (ii. 5). And so Hilton leaves these lesser men and 
women half-way up his Scale of perfection. They can just poke 
their heads into the contemplative life by attaining to the first 
degree of affection, but they appear to be condemned to remain 
there. They have a taste now and again of a quiet form of 
prayer, but it is not permanent, nor can they have it at will. 
Their normal prayer is more physical and concerned with 
active devotions. They achieve virtues mostly by reason and 
they have to give themselves to a good deal of physical mortifi- 
cations. These are the ‘actives’, and Hilton excludes them as 
well as the worldly folk from his audience. 

These words that I write to thee, they belong not at all to a man 

that hath active life, but to thee or to any other which hath the 

state of life contemplative (i, 93. comp. i, 71). 
How many people have read these concluding words of the 
first book with something of a jarring sound in their heads? 
Can it then be addressed to me? 


Later, in the second book, we find the same distinction 
between the common and the special in the spiritual life applied 
to sanctifying grace which is common to every Christian who 
has not turned away from God by serious sin and the divine 
touches attributed to the Holy Spirit which, when they come, 
come only to the perfect lover, but leave him, too, without 
his choice (11. 41). A Christian who is ‘re-formed in faith’ has 
sanctifying grace, and that of course suffices for man’s most 
voracious dreams, for it gives him God himself for his com- 
panion. Yet the comparison is constantly made between such 
men and the others, the ‘chosen few’ who, like the one and 
only tribe of Israel, seem to have been selected for even greater 
and more unimaginable favours. The Son-made-man by wisdom 
brought all men from the bondage of the devil, and all who 
will may partake of this work of wisdom. But there is a special 
work of love attributed to the Holy Spirit which is a ‘special 
gift to chosen souls only’ (ii. 34). These latter have to be drawn 
into the second reformation of character, or ‘conversion’, in 
which they are changed also in ‘feeling’ (ii. 18). 

The ‘common herd’ may justly complain, surely, that they 
have been treated rather casually. It is surely a frequent com- 
plaint that those who isolate themselves from the world by vow 
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d shut themselves within cloisters to lead the ‘chosen and 
ecial’ life claim a privileged place in God’s esteem and tend 

confuse charity for their fellow Christians in the world with 
ty for their poor and ignorant state. The life behind the walls 

a monastery or convent has become a great challenge in an 
e which prides itself, however insecurely, on being demo- 
atic. For God to have his favourites seems far worse than 
r the Sultan. The manichees shocked the orthodox Christians 

making an apparently similar distinction between the ‘per- 
cts’ and what we might call the ‘also rans’. Who then is safe 
om these invidious choices on God’s part? Are the con- 
mplatives behind their bars alone secure in the possession 
£ these divine favours? 

It is perhaps worth while to restate the fundamental truths 
hich lie at the base of this problem. For although these truths 
re taught firmly by St Thomas and Hilton alike, the termin- 
logy even of Aquinas is not altogether free from ambiguity, 
nd it is from this ambiguity that some unnecessary heart- 
urnings among the ‘common faithful’ and some dangerous 
ead-raisings among contemplative religious have arisen. 

First of all we must reiterate the distinction between ‘state’ 
nd ‘life’? when applied to perfection and therefore to con- 
emplation. It is quite obvious that the mere external fulfil- 
1ent of the contemplative habit of life will not guarantee 
perfection of love, and that the veil or the scapular is not a 
allmark of God’s ‘darling’. A man, like the Pharisee, may 
ay that he has forsaken the world, meddles with no business, 
reserves chastity, and performs with care all the religious 
xercises of prayer and obedience in the monastery. But Hilton 


eplies that the life may yet be all awry. 

-Thou art busy upon thy might to stop the rivers without, but 
the spring within haply thou leavest whole. Thou art like a man 
which had in his yard a stinking well with many runnings from it. 
He went and stopped the runnings and left the spring whole, and 
weened all had been safe. But the water sprang up at the ground 
of the well and stood still, so much that it corrupted all the 
fairness of his garden and yet ran there no water out. (i; 55.) 

o the contemplative in his retirement is not necessarily a 

larling’. 

When St Thomas speaks of a ‘state’ such as the ‘state of 
erfection’ he defines his meaning quite clearly. He means the 
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binding of a man’s life in an exterior manner by the solemnity 
of vows and the formal adoption of rules so as to achieve a 
certain fixity or immobility. The word ‘state’ indicates a stand- 
ing still, a permanent, stable disposition of the thing which is 
in this respect static. So, the Saint concludes, ‘that alone seems 
to pertain to a man’s state, which regards an obligation binding 
his person... . not from any slight or unstable cause but from 
one that is firmly established’ (II-IJ, 183, 1). But later on he 
distinguishes between the exterior state of a man which 1s con- 
stituted by the external and solemn obligation he may take on 
himself, for example, by vow, and the interior state which con- 
cerns his inner dispositions. These latter can only be regarded 
as ‘static’ in so far as they are referred to the one great standard 
of all action, the simple unmoved point of the divinity (II-II, 
184, 4). In this way it is possible to speak of the three stages 
of the interior life as states (II-II, 183, 4), although in fact 
a Christian who is living our Lord’s life should always be | 
growing and developing and never standing still. It is a fact, 
however, that in English the word ‘state’ is often used in 
regard to passing circumstances, such as one’s condition after | 
falling into a muddy pool, or to emotional conditions—‘I was 
in a frantic state-—which can only be said to be stable or fixed | 
in so far as they are judged from God’s point of view. | 
But it is much easier to identify these interior states with the. 
ceaselessly moving and changing thing we call life, in so far as | 
the life of a man, though moving, is referred to some static : 
points. Thus St Thomas seems to have just this idea of an} 
interior state when he talks about the active and contemplative : 
life—In men “the life” of every man would seem to be that : 
wherein he delights most, and on which he is most intent, and | 
that in which especially they wish to pass their time with their ° 
friends’ (II-II, 179, 1). So we fix our hearts on something ¢ 
as we go to and fro in our daily occupations and in the rising ¢ 
and falling of human relationship and divine service, and that | 
thing—or person—becomes ‘our life and soul’; this is a looser, 
English way of saying what St ‘Thomas has explained above. 
A religious may be hedged in by all kinds of obligations by} 
rule and vow which make him externally fixed in a contem-' 
plative manner of life, or simply in the ‘State of Perfection’, | 
yet his heart and delight may be in other things, in football 
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matches or boys’ clubs, and so he may not be in an interior 
tate of contemplation, he may not be living the contemplative 
ife. Whereas a simple peasant girl may have made no formal, 
olemn promises, may have done no more than tend her father’s 
nandful of goats and sheep, and yet have reached out into the 
rentre of an interior state of contemplation; for she is intent 
simply on the love of God, and in that love she longs to pass 
ner time with her friends, 

It should be convenient, therefore, to speak of the con- 
remplative life when we mean the real living and moving 
ching, and the contemplative state when the actual exterior 
manner of life fixed by rule and obligation is in question. 
Walter Hilton, at any rate, seems to prefer his readers to 
consider the life to which they were called and to forget their 
state. It is true that the special states within the Church—that 
of the religious or of the priest or the supreme state of bishop 
and prelate—bring with them a promise of some special reward 
in heaven. But the reward attaching to these states of life is 
only an accidental one—as the prophet Daniel is told that he 
will appear at the last day in his capacity as a prophet and not 
simply as an unidentified lover of God. But the essential bliss 
of heaven depends upon the interior perfection of love enjoyed 
by the individual souls, be they peasants or prelates. And often 
the peasant will attain the heights of love and will consequently 
enjoy a high place in the beatific vision, soaring above many 
who had lived exteriorly in the state of perfection or of con- 
templation. 

It may be that there is many a wife and many a worldly woman 


shall be nearer to God than thou, and more shall love God and 
better know him than thou shalt for all thy state. (i, 62.) 


Therefore, the prelate and the religious, the anchorite and the 
priest had better not dwell upon the purely accidental glories 
due to their state in heaven, lest perchance they find no heaven 


at all. 
Tf thou wilt do well, therefore, meek thyself and forget thy state 
as it were right naught, for it is sooth, by itself it is right naught; 
and let thy desire and thy business be to destroy sins and to get 
charity and meekness and other ghostly virtues, for therein lieth 
all. (id.) 

And we do not have far to look for examples: in the Gospel 

Judas was placed in the exterior state that is one of the most 


' 
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glorious conceivable—an apostle of Jesus Christ—but it was 
worse than naught to him. Jesus loved him, was goodly and 
courteous to him and gave him the power to work miracles, 
If the religious does not love difficult or evil men in the way 
our Lord loved Judas, then he will himself be like Judas and 
fall from all contact with the glory of heaven (1. 70). 

With regard to their interior life, therefore, all Christians 
stand ‘even’ before God and all are called to the complete 
perfection of his love. An exterior state may help the individual 
himself or the members of the Church whom he serves, but 
interiorly he is called to the same holiness. The outward cir- 
cumstances, though they are always to be treated with Christian 
prudence and never merely contemned, are in themselves not 
of the essence of things. It is no guarantee of perfection that 
a man abstain from certain meats, or deny himself in all sorts 
of little physical matters. It is possible that the man ‘without 
the special gift of love’ in his interior life undertakes far more 
rigorous observances in his exterior state than the true lover. 
All the work that the Christian has to do according to his state, 
his duties and his responsibilities, whether he be religious or | 
secular, all has to be done interiorly so as to ‘savour of Jesus’. 
Our Lord is the fixed and stable point according to which every | 


condition of a man is to be measured. The Christian must look | 


/ 


constantly to Jesus so that his life may be interiorly a Christian | 
state (ii, 39). All kind and manner of men are called to this} 
special Christ-centred life, and that implies the trend towards| 
contemplation, though they may be married or single, lay| 
people or high prelates, popes or vowed religious. The specia!| 
grace of love is of course not restricted to persons who are} 
already in some sense ‘special’ people by outward circumstances. | 
The special grace makes special people. If they are ‘lewd’, i.e., 
unlettered, men they find the special prayer to match their life} 
in the Pater noster; if they are lettered according to their state} 
then they may find that the ‘psalter, hymns or other service of| 
the Church’ will provide the soul with a vehicle for its special| 
prayer of love. So whether it be an untutored maid saying her! 
beads or the learned cleric at his breviary, our Lord may open} 
the gate to the same special prayer ‘in full great stillness off 
voice and softness of heart? (11, 42). 

A good spiritual director, like Hilton, would never make thei 


/ 
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nistake of looking only for contemplatives in contemplative 
rders where the externals of the ‘daily round’ are organised 
r contemplation. There is not a son or daughter of Adam who 
as not been bought by Christ’s blood and who ought not to be 
oking towards the one point of the sweet presence of Jesus. 
ven those whose life is necessarily bound up with worldly 
usiness and preoccupations should be looking upwards to that 
orizon. There was one such man, evidently a householder of 
eans and many responsibilities, who craved for the peaceful 
mbrace of Christ’s presence and who was tempted to hand his 
esponsibilities to others and to give himself simply to prayer. 
ilton wrote one of his smaller works, The Mixed Life, in 
rder to restrain him from abandoning his state in the world 
nd to urge him to continue to work towards the goal of the 
ontemplative life, wherein according to St Thomas’s phrase 
1e should place his intent and take his delight. It is the com- 
nation of this active state with the contemplative life which 
Tilton with many others calls the mixed life, for the man to 
vhom he writes will have to spend a good deal of time as 
Viartha governing her household, but at other times 
thou shalt with Maria leave business of the world and sit down 
ati the foot of our Lord by meekness in prayers and in holy 
thoughts, and in contemplation of him as he giveth thee grace. 
(Minor Works, p. 11.) 
Sut St Thomas as a rule is not happy about the term ‘mixed 
ife’, though St Augustine does refer in this context to a com- 
ositum. And if we hold firmly to the distinction between the 
xterior state and the interior life it becomes clear that, how- 
ver mixed in external matters a man’s state may be, organised 
artly for good works and partly for quiet prayer, his interior 
fe will be either active or contemplative. He may change his 
itent and delight at periods from the active preoccupation of 
fe in the world to the quieter solace of union with God, or 
1e other way about. But one of these will certainly predominate 
1 his life during these periods—and this will reveal what his 
fe really is. (Compare II-II, 179, 2 ad 2.) 


When we are reminded that all the active business and con- 
rn, if it be Christian, should of itself be leading to contem- 
lation, it clearly establishes the fact that the Christian life 
. its essence is simple and never mixed, that it should always 
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be tending to identify itself with the contemplative ideal of 
Mary. At first a Christian will be intent upon overcoming his 
own sins by dint of hard penance and a generally ascetic life; 
he will be intent also upon thinking and speaking justly of his 
neighbour, of going out of his way to be generous to the people 
among whom he lives. These things he does because he loves 
God and God’s people, or perhaps because he wants to love 
God. His delight lies in doing things on this level, and it is 
often in the company of others all intent upon the same good 
works that he finds the happiest periods of his life. In one way 
they may be quite the happiest because such periods of activity 
do not carry with them the full burden of the intense love of 
God for himself; they lack the utter responsibility of the child 
of God who finds himself before the Father. ‘Simon, son of 
John, lovest thou me?’ ‘Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee.’ ‘Feed my lambs.’ In the active life the burden of respon- 
sibility for the ‘whole Christ? cannot be fully appreciated. 

But love is growing. It is needful to be engaged in these 
bodily works of penance and mercy to give true love its seed- 


bed. 
We may not suddenly start out of this murk pit of the fleshly 
corruption into that ghostly light; for we may not suffer it nor 
bear it for sickness of ourselves. . . . And therefore we must 
abide and work by process of time, first by bodily works busily 
until we be discharged of this heavy burden of sin, the which 
hindereth us from ghostly working. . . . (Mixed Life 1. Minor 
Works, p. 5.) 
The spiritual work of love can be undertaken perhaps only 
after a long period of schooling in the active works. But under 
God’s providence, if the Christian continues to live and grow, | 
the time eventually comes when he discovers that his intent! 
is no longer fixed upon these somewhat negative labours of 
overcoming ‘the world, the flesh and the devil’, and his delight 
is no longer principally in doing good to others. His external! 
state will probably be just the same as it had ever been, fixed 
by obligations, circumstances or vow to a special mode of acting. 
But interiorly he has already begun to enter into the gateway 
of the contemplative life. His labours have built him a cloister, 
they have set up an altar in the midst, whose walls protect 
him from the racket of the world, and these works of his have 
carried him to the altar, a sacrifice to be contributed to the 


| 


) 
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crifice. Do his external activities cease? Has he forgotten 

w to be generous or gentle? ‘Lord, thou knowest that I love 

ee’—‘Feed my sheep .. . feed my lambs’. . . Once within 

at cloister, the burden of love is far heavier. Around him 
ithin these same walls are gathered his friends with whom 
is his delight to share the joys of heavenly converse with 
od. But the whole world is still to be drawn within the garth 
at the Lord has planned and laid out within the Christian’s 
BAT sess 

Where then is the mixed life? Not in this kingdom of love 

hich is recognised by the landmarks of ‘intents’ and ‘delights’. 
or there is only a threshold to be traversed in a second of 
ime, to be crossed by one pace. During the last period of con- 
truction when the cloister is being roofed and decorated it may 
e that the Christian will cross this threshold, pass in and out 
fF this gate, many times—but that will not be a mixed life; 
ather will it be now contemplative, now active, and finally 
ontemplative once more. The mixture or compositum remains 
n the external structure of the man’s life. 

Following, therefore, the principles laid down by St Thomas 
nd reiterated by Walter Hilton, it will be convenient to dis- 
inguish the state or ‘station’ of a man’s life from the life 
self. And having done so, we can say that there are three 
xterior states for a Christian to follow—the active, the mixed, 
nd the contemplative-—and these remain permanently accord- 
1g to his obligations. But within the interiority of his mind 
nd heart he lives a simple Christian life which begins by 
eing active in desire and by preference but concludes by being 
rmly fixed in contemplative love. It will not be out of place 
» schematise this division: 


According to STATE ACTIVE (e.g. Religious 
TRISTIAN (Exterior State— Orders) 
PAYS OF St Thomas) ES 
[VING According to ‘LIFE’ a ee ber eee ee 
(Interior State— ACTIVE 
St Thomas) acter ete 


he latter half of the distinction can hardly be considered as 
1 exclusive distinction, since the active way of interior life 
ads on towards the contemplative.’ 


We have omitted the question of the place of the Apostolic Life for the sake of 
mplicity. It belongs properly to the contemplative ‘Life’. 
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The problem raised by Hilton’s exclusive attitude towards 
the contemplative life should now be more easily resolved, 
For the exterior states of Christian life are many and each has 
its own speciality. There are those who receive a special call 
to the married state, and for them the world of bachelors, old 
maids and religious is a world of the commonalty to which 
they do not belong. Others are specially called by circumstance 
to live alone in the secular state, and they too in their own way 
are special. But there is a hierarchy of ‘estates’ just as there 1s 
a hierarchy among the lords and ladies of the land. To one 
only can the first place be given, not because he is the more 
gifted man, but because he is the first lord of the realm. And 
so as a general rule the honours have been granted to the 
contemplative ‘estate’; and those who dedicate themselves by 
vow to a contemplative order are thus entitled to be called 
the most ‘special’ of them all. 


But who shall say whether they are God’s ‘darlings’ in the 
kingdom of his love? This is altogether a different subject of 
distinction, and one almost unknown except to the Christian 
himself, and sometimes to his director or superior, too. When 
he has entered into the contemplative life, then it is for the 
angels to praise the Lord on account of his special friends, 
his chosen ones. It would be sacrilege to try to make the 
interior life an exterior state by our judgments of men and 
women. But it is the most real and essential factor at the heart 
of each Christian’s life. It is the essential path to heaven. 
All are called to heaven; all are called to be God’s ‘darlings’ 
then; all should thus be specialists in love. But who they are 
and why at the end it is not all of them is a mystery which 
cannot be solved by human distinctions. We are brought back 
to the Mystery of Providence: many are called but few are 
chosen. (cf. Scale, 11, 32.) 


But the mixed life led by so many Christians ‘in the world’ 
or in religious orders devoted half to prayer and half to ‘works’ 
is a noble estate of the Christian realm in which the angels 
will find many a cherished darling of God, a true contempla- 
tive who has built a cloister about his soul and therein puts 
all his intent and finds his deepest delights in converse with 
God and in God with his friends. 
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JOEIN SE ACY: 
A DOMINICAN CONTEMPLATIVE 


T is not often recognised that members of Orders 
devoted to such activities as that of preaching were 
sometimes allowed to shut themselves up in anchor- 
holds and to give themselves entirely to contemplation 
and to the work of their hands. But this was in fact the 
case in the later middle ages; and we find a pleasant 
example of it at the Dominican Priory of Newcastle- 
-Tyne at the beginning of the fifteenth century in the person 
f Brother John Lacy. 

Almost the only evidence concerning his existence and 
aracter is provided by the work of his own hands made 
uring those long years of retirement behind his anchorite’s 
rille. The work is a manuscript finely, and in sections pro- 
ysely, illuminated, and containing quite a number of litur- 
ical and devotional texts, such as the Hours of our Lady, 
1e Office of the Dead, complete with plain chant, a treatise 
n confession, and the translation of the Epistle to Demetrias 
tributed falsely to St Jerome, the first part of which we print 
elow.’ As well as these English and Latin texts and an original 
1ymed exhortation on confession, there are numerous quota- 
ons from the Fathers scattered in the margins which reveal 
1€ penman as having been a man of learning and one devoted 
» the contemplative aspect of his vocation. 

On the first leaf of this manuscript the following note is 
ritten in Latin: ‘Pray for the soul of brother John Lacy 
ichorite of the Order of Preachers of Newcastle upon Tyne 
ho gave [this volume] in the first instance to the reverend 
oger Stonysdale, chaplain of St Nicholas’s church at New- 
stle upon Tyne, for the whole of his life, and after the death 
E the aforesaid Roger I will that it be given to the other priest 
E the said church according as the said Roger may dispose at 
1e end of his life, and so from priest to priest in the same 


The Manuscript is now in the possession of St John’s College, Oxford (MS. 94), 
d it is to the librarian that we are indebted for permission to reproduce the 
sture of the recluse taken from the MS. 
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church it should remain so long as it lasts, to obtain praye 
for the soul of the aforesaid John Lacy, anchorite: anno 
domini 1434’. This suggests the purpose brother John had in 
mind as he wrote the book with all the care and labour that 
it must have demanded. This Dominican anchorite, in fact, 
shows considerable satisfaction in the long and tedious piece 
of calligraphy that he had undertaken and completed. Here 
and there he asks for prayers for fra John Lacy ‘the which 
wrote this book and limned it to his own use, and afterwards 
to others to excite devotion . . .’ or proclaims in the margin 
that Lacy made and illuminated the work. 


But he even goes so far as to draw an important-looking 
picture of himself behind his bars and praying to the crucifix 
at which he gazes and to which he is speaking. The image of 
the Crucified has been obliterated, as can be seen in the repro- 
duction (frontispiece). The legend on the scroll has also been 
defaced, though the first words appear to be: ‘X7e lacy fratris 
animae .. . He depicts himself in his Dominican habit and 
tonsure. The cell is two-storied, the upper window having a 
curtain drawn across, and the doorway at which he kneels is | 
guarded by large bars painted blue, two vertical and three 
across. The cell is shown attached to what is seemingly a church 
or chapel. Probably these are the priory buildings; for the 
drawing of the remains of this priory in Brand’s History of 
Newcastle shows a wall with the same norman windows at an 
angle to one another from which a small building has been 
taken down. At the foot of the picture Lacy has written the 
date 1420. So it seems that from the sixteenth folio on which 
this picture was painted until the end of the book, Br John! 
Lacy spent in all fourteen years in completing his work of 151) 
folios. | 


Br Lacy is known to have written at least one other manu- 
script.” And besides this evidence of his living as a Dominican| 
within the four walls of a contemplative cell, there are several 
references in wills and bequests of the time, either to the 


2 In the catalogue of a library belonging to Henry Savile of Banks, Yorks, there 
is listed a book compiled by John Lacy, ‘anchorite of the Order of Preachers at 
Newcastle’ (British Museum Adds. 35213 no. 60). And it occurs again in other 
lists (British Museum MS. Harl. 1879 no. 170). 
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nchorhold itself attached to the Newcastle priory, or to John 
acy by name.’ 

It is particularly interesting to note that as a recluse he did 
ot allow himself a purely leisurely time for prayers and 
piritual exercises, though to judge from the rules for anchor- 
tes his day must have been fairly occupied in offices and devo- 
ions, Yet he must have spent a considerable time with his pen 
nd brushes translating and copying and painting the many 
gures of saints, the heavy borders round the pages, and the 
Illuminated initials, as well as the plain chant. Manual labour 
f some sort is an essential feature of contemplative life, and 
here is perhaps none more admirably suited to the relaxation 
f mind and body without undue distraction than that of the 
ill and the paintbrush. The monks, centuries before Br John 
acy, had discovered this, though it was not undertaken purely 
s something to do—they needed the manuscripts urgently. 
Whether Br John wrote with his quills just to occupy himself 
or because of some necessity is not clear; but he did abandon 
after a time the little pictures, for example, of saints, perhaps 
because he was not a successful artist and realised his own 
limitations. 

As an insight into Br Lacy’s character we may select two 
quotations he wrote in the margin. The first is on the con- 
templative life: ‘Contemplative life is to bear constantly in 
mind the love of God and neighbour, but to rest from exterior 
action, to deepen the single desire for the Maker, so that 
nothing then remains to be done save to trample all cares 
under foot and in spirit to be on fire to see the face of the 
Creator himself’. And on another occasion he takes a text from 
St Gregory: ‘Therefore the proof of love is realised in the 
deed. With God that man is more in his love who draws the 
greater number to his love.’ These two quotations reveal the 
Dominican spirit which could countenance one of the brethren 
devoting himself to sitting in his cell praising God and writing 
with his quill. The Order is contemplative in its status and its 
members are to that extent to free themselves as far as possible 


3 d Scroop in 1415 left 13s. 4d. to the Recluse at Newcastle Priory (Foedera 
a 379), The Mayor, Roger Thornton, who died in 1429, left something also 
to the ‘anker of Newcastle’. And cf. Durham Seals Nos. 648 and 649, and Wel- 


ford, History of Newcastle. 
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from material cares and to give themselves to God whole 
heartedly. And yet they are never to relax their intense desire 
to draw men to God that they too may be bathed in his love; 
this is the secret of the apostolate. It was not a foolish or 
unusual thing that Br John Lacy should box himself up in 
this small enclosure, but rather was it an integral part of his 
Dominican vocation. 

The letter to Demetrias, the first section of which we print 
below, was copied out with care and beauty by Br John, though 
it is not clear whether he was responsible for the actual trans- 
lation. Although he was under the impression that it was 
written by St Jerome and probably would have had nothing 
to do with it had he known the real author, the letter was 
written by Pelagius, who followed St Jerome and St Augustine 
in writing to that fortunate maiden on her dedication to the 
virginal life. No one should, however, lay the Epistle aside on 
account of the heresy of its author, for it begins here with the 
ninth chapter after the controversial discussion, and it contains 
nothing unorthodox. It was in fact regarded during the middle 
ages as a spiritual classic which in England became associated 
with Walter Hilton. It seems to have been translated in order 
to help anchorites like John himself and other religious and 
will be found to contain much of value. 


Sr FF £&e 


FROM THE 
EPISTLE OF St JEROME TO DEMETRIADES 


fol. 127. Here beginneth the pistle of saint Jerome, the which 
he wrote to a maiden dematriade that had vowed chas 
tity to our Lord Jesus Christ. And ye may understand | 
and find in this pistle comfort and learning to all other, 
who that will take tent and heed to the understanding 
thereof, be he religious or secular, wedded man or 
woman or single or what the gree” he standeth in.’ 


— 


1 College of St John Baptist, Oxford, MS. 94, folio 127. Not Jerome, but Pela- 
gius; ch. ix of the original. Migne P.L. 30, col. 24, line 5. 

2 gradus, degree. 

3 Translator’s prologue. 


p. I. 
c 


at. ch. 
I, 5) 


wh. 
V,17. 
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Now the first business and the first study of a maiden 
oweth for to be to know the will of God our Lord and 
for to enquire busily what that may please him, and 
what that dispeaseth him; so that after the bidding of 
the Apostle, that she might yield her service to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, queemfully' and reasonably, and 
that all the course of her living mightily be ordained 
after the rule of his words. It is impossible any man to 
please him that knoweth not what should please him, 
for it falleth often that they offend and grieve in their 
manner of serving that hath not learned how they ought 
to serve. And though it be more and better thing for 
to do God’s will, than only for to know it, nevertheless 
it behoveth first to be known, and so after for to fulfill 
it in deed. Knowing goeth before the deed, as in order, 
for without knowing the deed is not profitable. And 
therefore the prophet says thus: Thou Israel be not 
unknown. And the Apostle says thus: he that knoweth 
not shall not be known, and therefore be not unknown 
but be ye wise and understand what is God's will. 
The beginning of wisdom is for to well know what 
is charged of God for to do, and a great part of his 
service is for to learn what we should do. In holy 
writ if thou wilt look it or hear it thou shalt (may) 
know what is God’s will.° For thou shalt understand 
for God’s will in holy writ standeth in these four 
things, in forbidding of some things, in bidding of 
some things, in granting or in suffering of some 
things, or in counselling. All sins and wickedness are 
forbidden; all virtues and goodness are commanded 
and bidden. Other deeds that are in the mean way, that 
are neither good nor evil, are suffered. But the best 
deeds are counselled, In the first two that are forbidden 
and bidden is contained all God’s commandments, and 
they are generally bidden to all men and women, for 
it is the common observance and rightwiseness to all 


cceptably, convenient, pleasing. The passages in italics are underlined in the 
t and are generally translations of scriptural texts—but not invariably. 

atin: scito itaque in scripturis divinis, per quas solas potes plenam Dei intelli- 
e voluntatem. (English modifies this, albeit obscurely.) 
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men. Of the which our Lord saith in the Gospels thus: 
Matt. 4/1 things that ye will reasonably that other men do 
VII, 12. é ; 
to you the same do ye again to them. And the meaning 
of this is nought else but that ye do never evil to other 
men in word nor in deed, and also that ye do them all 
the good that ye may reasonably. This sentence and 
this bidding evenly bindeth all men and women. It is 
not lawful to none to forfeit in that that is bidden to 
all, for it is certain a great contempt to God, either for 
to do that that is forbidden, or else not for to do that 
that is bidden. The other two, of the which that one is 
suffered and that other is counselled, they are so left 
in our free choosing that we may lawful use those 
things that are suffered with less meed. And if we will 
refuse the use of other things that are suffered to us, 
and will do after God’s counsel, we shall have passing 
meed and reward. Things that are suffered, and is 
granted to us lawfully for to use, be these: wedlock, © 
and eating and drinking, and eating of flesh, and of all 
manner of meats and drinks. But the vow of maiden-— 
hood and of chastity and the abstinence of all manner 
delights is counselled us as perfection, for the more 
lawful wedlock is, the more meedful is maidenhood 
and chastity. And the more sufferable that is to eat of 
all manner of meats, the more bright is the virtue of 
abstinence from many meats.® Thou maiden that for 
love of chastity forsakest wedlock, and for the hope of 
more meed thou vowedst to God thy maidenhood, not 
i-bidden but i-counselled, then be glad for thou thinkest 
more of the meed of victory than of the travail of thy 
life. I trow thou hast read the praising of chastity, that 
our Lord speaketh of in the gospel, for I hope his words 
hath kindled in thine heart to the love of maidenhood 
and of virginity, where that he praiseth them that will 
Matt, castrate themselves in chastity for the Kingdom of 
XIx,12, heaven and he saith thus: Who so may take, take, 


6 Compare the text: conceduntur quidem nuptiae carnium usus et vinum: sed 
horum omnium abstinentia, concilio perfectiore suadetur. Ad virginitatis honorem 


pertinet licentia nuptiarum: et escarum indulgentia virtutem abstinentiae clariorem 
fecit. 
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... And our Lord said not only to men but also to 
women, for verily the reward of maidenhood is byhet’ 
to both. 

Now then sith thou hast followed the counsel of 
perfection and hath chosen to thee the purpose of this 
special virtue that is maidenhood, now then I pray thee 
that thou keep also with it the general commandments 
of God, the which is the common rightwiseness and 
bidden to all men and women, for that is the law of 
God that bindeth all men and women. For why? 
Widows, maidens and wives from the highest degree 
to the lowest degree, all are bound to keep this common 
law of rightwiseness, the commandments of God. And 
the mickel more thou art bound to keep them, that 
purposedst thee for to do above the common law, for 
certainly there is no man more bounden to fulfill the 
commandments of God as he, that is, that for the 
love of perfection and for plesance [pleasing] of Christ, 
that proposeth and avoweth for to do more and better 
than is commanded. And therefore he that wilfully 
bindeth himself for to keep God’s counsel wonder 
busy oweth him to be mickle the more for to keep 
God’s bidding, that be his commandments. For that one 
of these is a deed of perfection that standeth only in a 
man’s free-will, or that he bindeth him thereto; that 

_ other is needful to be done.’ 
S19 Of chastity is written thus ‘he that may take, fakes 
> but of common rightwiseness, that is the command- 
ments, it is not written so, but thus counselled he,’ ‘he 
that may do good, do [he it]’. But thus it is said of our 
Lord ‘Ilk a tree’, that is ‘ilk a man that maketh no good 
fruit, that is, that doeth no good deeds, shall be hewn 
down and cast into the fire’. Now, behold, my good 
daughter, what difference and parting is atwixt counsel 
and bidding. The one pertaineth to special persons. 
That other comprehendeth generally to all persons. 


promised. 

that one, i.e., the counsels; that other, i.e., the commandments. 

The corrected Latin text has: De justitia non dicitur: Qui potest facere, faciat. 
Jap. X, col. 25. Migne op. cit.) 
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That one beheteth” great reward, that tother beheteth 

great pain. That one prayeth thee for to do it, that 

other menaceth thee, if thou do it not. Therefore, take 

thou heed to both. And take heed what thou offerest 
to God of his counsel. And then take thou heed what 
thou owest to God at his bidding. For why? thou art 
debtor of both, for thou art debtor of chastity and of 
maidenhood, for thou hast wilfully offered it to Jesus 
Christ; and thou art also debtor of the common right- 

wiseness, that is the commandments of God, for that is 

commanded to thee. And therefore pay them, whole, 

well, truly: And aye keep the common rightwiseness 

in all thy works, That servant pleaseth well his lord 

that doeth a thing of his own free will to his Lord, so 

that he leave not that thing undone that is bidden and 

commanded. He that doeth not one deed for another, 

nor he that leaveth not the needful and taketh the wil- 

ful as some do, but fulfilleth them both, and that 

eketh™ that one to that other, he doeth well. Now then 

be ware, by ensample of some, that keep that one and 

break that other; as some do that rejoice themselves 

of their maidenhood, and of their chastity, and there to 

follow all their wills and all their likings in other things 

of vanities and covetise and lusts against God’s will. 

These offer the gifts of maidenhood not with rightwise- 

ness. But certain, instead of rightwiseness, as they ween 

to open heaven’s gates with their maidenhood, right so 

they sperre” them with wicked living. 

Then it is good that they think how that the five 
unwise maidens that the gospel speaketh of, that had 
no light in their lamps, for they had no charity with 
their chastity; such shall be put out of heaven’s gates 
in the last day, when that our Lord shall say to them 
thus: ‘I know ye not’. Therefore daughter, thee 
behoveth for to go another way, if that thou wilt per- 
fectly tread down and thereto for to despise the love 
and liking of the world, and if thou wilt shape thee to 


10 Behight: is promised. 


11 addeth. 


12 close, bar. 


Gal. 
VI, 14. 
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be a virgin after the bidding of the apostle. And that is, 
that thou be clean in body and spirit and ay thinking 
how that thou might please thy spouse Jesus Christ, 
and that thou be aye busy and diligently for to put 
oil of charity and of God’s words into the lamp of thy 
maidenhood. And so that thou be ready with thy lamp 
light for to abide the coming of thy lord and thy spouse 
Jesus Christ and that thou might be one of the wise 
maidens to the which is ordained and dight a rich crown 
in the bliss of heaven. Now then if that thou wilt have 
this reward, and to be such a virgin, flee then and also 
forsake the broad way of lust and of liking, by the 
which many go to endless death. But choose to thee the 
strait way of chastity and also of all manner cleanness, 
that few men follow, that leadeth to life. For now hast 
thou well begun onwards, for thou hast put away and 
overcome by the grace of Jesus Christ, all the great 
lettings that mightily tarry or let thee from the purpose 
of ghostly living. For why? thou hast refused and put 
away wedlock, business and bearing of children and 
pride of riches, pomp of worldly array and vanity, 
covetise of delights, so that thou may somewhat say 
with Apostle, ‘The world is crucified to me and slain 
and I to it?. Now since thy beginning is so good, look 
thou then, what oweth to be the end. Thou hast put 
from thee occasions of sin with great might of heart, 
but look thou henceforward that thou hold the same 
fervour forth, and that thou faint not and that the 
self-same might in will for to destroy in thee all 
manner of sins unto the last end. 

Thou shalt understand that maidenhood by itself is 
but a naked thing, therefore thou shalt attire it and 
array it with holiness of good manners and with honesty 
of good virtues, so that thou mayst worshipfully in the 
fair company of holy virgins appear before the face of 
Jesus Christ, For if that thee had liked for to have been 
wedded and for to have increased in worldly state, then 
thou wouldest have done all thy business, that no 
woman in riches nor in fairhead, in worship nor in array 
that should have overpassed thee. Now therefore since 
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thy purpose is now changed, set fully for to please 
Jesus Christ in cleanness of maidenhood, and look that — 
thou be now more busy, so that none overpass thee in — 
good living and that none overpass nor overcome thee 
in holiness of manners, that none in virtues be set before 
thee. And that shalt thou better do if that thou think 
that thou doest naught thyself and that all other be 
better than thou, such business shalt thou have in 
getting of virtues and then shalt thou nought dread 
but that thou shalt get them, for they may lightloker™ 
be purchased than may riches of this world. 


23 23 23 
THE LITTLE OFFICE MEDITATED 


BY 
BroTHER HumMBERT, T.0O.S.D. ' 
HE Latin word Officitum, like the Greek word 
Liturgia, means duty or service; hence ‘Office’. 
Both these words describe what we know as Divine 
Worship—that which is the prime duty of man 
and the purpose of his creation. 
The supreme form of worship is the Sacrifice 
the Mass. That is the central gem, and it has a 
setting—the Divine Office. This setting is further elaborated 
by the Little Office and all the ceremonies which go to make 
up the official public worship of the Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. This is all known as ‘The Liturgy’—the public, 
official and universal worship of God. 

Now the Liturgy is taken almost exclusively from the Bible 
—the inspired Word of God; God-written in fact. Both our 
Lord and our Lady used the psalms as a norm of worship. 
David himself said, ‘Seven times a day do I worship thee’, and 
therefore we speak of the seven ‘Hours’. 

Both the Divine Office and the Little Office were of obliga- 
tion on religious in the old days, and it was not until the 
eighteenth or even the nineteenth century that they were dis- 
pensed from saying the Little Office. The average Catholic 
now considers the Morning Offering and Night Prayers—five 
minutes at the beginning and end of each day—as the normal 
iSinore lightly, ne ar 
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ayer time. ‘We haven’t time for more.’ We have time for a 
reat many other things; but he, who loves us beyond our 
ildest conception, who showers blessings on us, to whom we 

€ our very existence every minute, has to be content with a 

hther grudging few minutes. 
This is where the Tertiary vocation comes in. We endeavour 
make up for all that is missing. We say the Little Office— 
d saying it under obedience achieves greater merit—and thus 
ake up to our Lady for any loss resulting from the ‘dispen- 
tion’ of the religious. It is easy enough to say our private 
rayers at our bedside. But to say the Office takes more initia- 
ve and energy; perhaps to say it ‘in common’ requires even 
ore effort; still more to keep to fixed hours; but all these 
fforts’-—meritorious as they are in relation to their trouble— 
re infinitesimal compared with what our Lord does for us. 
he first Sorrowful Mystery is a salutary meditation: ‘Could 
fe not watch one hour with me?’ 

Liturgical prayer, then, is a duty; it is impersonal in that 
t is the joint effort of the whole Mystical Body, hence the 
hant or monotone which merges the individual into the whole. 
Liturgical prayer, being impersonal, should be utterly un- 
elfish; selfishness and pride have no place in it. That is why, 
infortunately, it is hard for us. 

Set out hereafter is a method of reciting the Little Office. 
ome find that, with the daily recitation of the psalms, they 
yecome mechanical, being repeated parrot-wise. With the 
Rosary as a model it seemed that a point for meditation might 
ye taken for each psalm; a thought to be turned over in one’s 
nind while the familiar words are repeated. Heart and 
ongue, therefore, can each play its full part. 

; * * * 
VI ATINS 

‘Open my lips, O Lord.’ If you open my lips, if you inspire 
ne, I can praise you adequately; with your own words, in fact. 

Invitatorium and Venite. Summon the host of Heaven; 
he angels, the saints, all the Mystical Body to join in adora- 
ion at the beginning of the day. 

Then, because it is our Lady’s Office, we burst into a hymn 
o her. 

Psalm 8. Everything and everybody praises you, O Lord. 
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I look at the heavens and sun, moon, stars; they all praise you 
by their perfect working. What am I? Only one degree less — 
than the angels. You have put the earth under my command, — 

Psalm 18. The heavens conform perfectly with the laws of 
God. I, too, must conform with them—and can, with his help. 

Psalm 23. The earth—down to earth now—shows his good- 
ness, and I must, too. ‘Lift up your gates’—the barriers we 
erect against him—and let him come in and sanctify us. 

Then we turn to his Mother—direct to her because she is 
in the midst of the heavenly crowd we have summoned. We 
praise her in the Lessons, the ‘crowd’ give the Responsories. 
Then follows the great pean of thanks—the Te Deum. 
Laups 

Psalm 92. Praise; pure praise. Even the seas praise him by 
their movement. 

Psalm 99. Be joyful, be bright, be happy, everyone. God is 
here. We are his children. He will look after us. 

Psalm 62. Here we become personal. I do what I have been 
exhorting everything to do. I am in a ‘dry land’—this fallen 
world—but I want to praise you. 

Benedicite. We cannot praise him in the least adequately, 
so back we go and call to all creation. Right up in Heaven 
we start. Angels; sun, moon and stars; all the elements. 
‘Benedicat terra’—down to earth. Mountains, waters, fish, and 
beasts. Then the people. ‘Benedicat Israel’/—the Church, the 
priests. Even to Purgatory—for them, at least, we try to do it. 
The spirits and souls. 

Psalm 148. Our final burst of praise; we sum it all up again. 

In the Antiphon we turn to our Lady. ‘Post partum .. 2 
She herself speaks to us in the Little Chapter, and we follow 
by singing her a hymn. 

Benedictus. Zachary, John the Baptist’s father, had been 
dumb; he would not believe that Elizabeth would have a son 
at their age. As soon as he ‘obeyed’, writing ‘His name is 
John’, his tongue was loosed and—being filled with the Holy 
Ghost—he sang in prophecy. Now indeed God is going to 
fulfil his prophecies and this child will be the forerunner of 
him who was promised. ‘Pracibis ante faciem Domini parare 
vias efUs. 

The Office ends with a prayer to our Lady, as it is her Office. 
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hat ends, as it were, the Office proper, but we add a few 
jrayers of our own. One to our Holy Founder, whose teaching 

d life we try to follow. Then to the saints of our Order for 

eir special help. Then to all the saints, and finally a prayer 

r peace—peace of soul, inward peace; but it can also apply 

the peace of the world which ‘the world cannot give’. 

* * * 

The Psalms of the Little Hours are known as the Gradual 
salms; they were probably sung by pilgrims going up to 
erusalem. Gradual comes from the Latin gradus, a step, as 

was a continual climb up to the ‘city set on a hill’. To us they 
an symbolise fifteen ‘steps up to heaven’—there are fifteen of 
hem, if we exclude the Vesper psalms which are ‘on their 
wn’—so it would be possible, as a variation, to meditate on 
he fifteen mysteries of the Rosary while reciting them. For 

editation. purposes in general we might take Jerusalem as 
veaven or the Church; Israel as the Mystical Body; ‘the 
snemy’, ‘the fowler and his snare’, ‘men rising against us’, as 
in, atheists, and the enemies of Christ and his Church. 
PRIME 

The hymn, so beautiful that we repeat it over the four Little 
Hours. You, Lord, were born with a body such as ours; take 
ity, please, on our bodily weaknesses—sloth, gluttony, etc. 
Mary, Mother of Grace’, protect us through life and at the 
1our of death. Glory to Thee, God born of a Virgin. 

Psalm x19. Rather an ‘early morning feeling’ psalm. 
Because of my slothful spirit I cry to you. Save me from those 
yeople and things which may hinder the work which you send 
ne today. 

Psalm 120. 1 look to heaven and help comes from there. 
[The psalm becomes a mutual blessing and well-wishing 
yetween us. A perfect morning greeting. 

Psalm 121. We cry to each other: ‘It’s grand to be in the 
ouse of the Lord’—spiritually and physically; we pray for 
he peace of the Church all over the world. 

In Prime all the psalms are rather personal; echoed from 
yne to another rather than to God direct. The first person 
ingular rather prevails, fitting in with the ‘morning mood’. 
[he Responsory and Collect stress the Incarnation and we can 
pply it personally; we are born to a new day. 
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TERCE 

Psalm 122. 1 look to you, Lord, as an unworthy servant. 
We are none of us worthy of the kindness and love you 
shower on us. 

Psalm 123. lf God had not been behind us we could never 
have survived the onslaughts of sin. We have suffered tempta- 
tion: pride, sloth, despair, impatience. But God saved us from 
being overwhelmed. ‘Our help’ is in him. 

Psalm 124. We go on to sing that if we trust him we shall be 
as strong and immovable as mountains. Nothing will shake us, 

We bid our Lady rejoice: destroyer of heresies, Mother of 
divine Truth. She tells us—in the Little Chapter—she is in 
the Church, established in Jerusalem. We ask her—in the 
Responsory—to bring us the pardon her prayers in heaven 
will gain. In the Collect we ask for health of mind and body; 
we are on our day’s work now. 

SEXT 

Psalm 125. Our work, so often of ‘labour and sorrow’, will 
be a great work when God puts his finishing touches to it. 
Our tears of contrition will be turned to joy when he leads us 
gently back from the crooked path into which we have strayed. 
We ‘sow in tears... we reap in joy’. 

Psalm 126. Our work is useless unless it is God’s work. 
However early we get up, however hard we work, it is no good 
if we do not let God be with us. No need to worry, though, 
and this is very encouraging; our work will be fruitful if we 
ask his help. 

Psalm 127. Another ‘mutual’ psalm as in Prime. Crying 
‘one to another in the Temple’. If you love our Lord your 
works will be fruitful and prosper. As the children of your 
body shall increase and multiply, so shall the ‘children? of 
your mind, May you see your work prosper and flourish from 
seed to spreading tree. 

‘Rejoice and be glad, Mother dear, for your Son’s work 
shall flourish.’ In the Collect we pray for peace of mind, for 
only in that state can we work well and steadfastly. 

None 

Psalm 128. The enemies of the Church have tried again 
and again to crush her, but in vain. Christ flayed the money- 
changers; we verbally ‘flay’ the Church’s foes. 
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Psalm 129. A personal act of contrition, and hope bursts 
in because I rely on the love of our Lord. In the last three 
verses we exhort each other to hope. 

Psalm 130. A personal act of humility—humility of mind. 
Preserve us, Lord, from intellectual snobbery. Mother, ‘Seat 
of Wisdom’, pray for us. Again the mutual exhortation to hope 
comes at the end. 

But in the Little Chapter our Mother tells us she was 
exalted, yet we might consider it was because of her humility. 
‘Ecce ancilla Domini. 

This Collect is particularly beautiful and rather poignant. 
Forgive us; we cannot do anything good on our own, but may 
the prayers of our Mother—and yours—sanctify, dignify and 
prosper our work. Our work is rough; her prayers will smooth 
and polish it. 

* * * 
_ VESPERS 

Psalm rog. God tells me to lean on him and he will let me 
crush my sins, my weaknesses, under my feet. He speaks to 
me: ‘I will give you strength; you are a priest for ever’. 
(Confirmation.) 


Psalm 112. We have now praised God one to another. ‘May 
his name be blessed from morning to night.’ (This is what we 
are trying to do in the Little Office.) 


Psalm 121. Here, as in the morning (Prime), we repeat our 
delight at being in the House of the Lord. Morning and night 
we pray for the peace of the Church. 


Psalm 126. Again (Sext), we say it is useless to leave God 
out of our work. He wants a share in our work, wants to help 
if we will ask him. (Have we done his work today? Worked 
for him?) 

Psalm 147. We exhort the Church to praise God. He 
strengthens her, guards her from error, works in a mysterious 
way through her. 

In the Little Chapter our Lady speaks to us of the ‘sweet 
fragrance of Motherhood’. In the Hymn—the simplest of 
hymns to our Lady—we remind her of what she has done 
for us, begging her prayers, that she may lead us to happiness 
through Jesus—‘semper collaetemur’. 
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Magnificat. In humble wonderment she sings of what God 
has done for her. I, breaking from the crowd, sing of what 
he has done for me, using her words. (Make me humble and 
I shall be made to rejoice. Empty me of all vanity that I may 
be filled with wisdom and happiness.’ 

In the Collects, as at Lauds, we pray to our Lady, St 
Dominic and the Saints, and once again beg for peace: peace 
in this apparently interminable warring, this perpetual fight 
between our two selves, the human and divine. 

3 * 
CoMPLINE 

Here we have the completion (Completorium) of God’s 
work—Opus Dei, the Office—and usually the completion of 
our own day’s work. 

Psalm 131. David’s oath to God can be ours. We will not 
go to our rest till we are ‘fit tabernacles for our Lord’ in the 
morning. In the second part God speaks to us of his promises 
to the Church. 

Psalm 132. We cry to each other how great it is to belong 
to the great family. Oil poured on the head was a sign of 
welcome to guests. 

Psalm 133. A final exhortation to praise God. We think of 
the contemplative sisters rising in the middle of the night to 
keep the ‘good work going’. 

The Antiphon is a ‘Goodnight’ to our Mother. How often 
we said to our human mother, with that final hug: ‘Oh, 
Mother, there’s no one like you in the whole world’. 

In the Little Chapter she assures us of her love. 

Having sung her a final Hymn, we say: 

Nunc Dimittis. Bid me rest now, O Lord. Today I have 
seen your works. Open my eyes to them always. 

‘Sub tuum praesidiwm. Do not leave us, Mother dear. Just 
as mother used to stay till we were asleep. 

The Collect. Lord, we are very weak, but may our Mother’s 
prayers strengthen us. 

SACROSANCTZE 

The craftsman, when he has finished a work, looks at it 
lovingly, noting, with regret, its imperfections. Here, Mother 
is my work for you. Tidy it up and give it to your Son—my 
Brother. Tomorrow, and so on each day, I will try to do better, 
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GOOD FRIDAY, 1950 


T was dark. Looking up from the floor towards the 
window I could feel, rather than see, the dawn break- 
ing. But to try to sleep now was useless, even though 
the old priest in the next cell had at last become quiet. 
All night long his groans had sounded through the 
wall between us, getting more like a mad nightmare 
as the night wore on and as their echo rang up from 
the floor on to my ears and nerves. Old priests and old nuns 
left lonely in their cells during years of trial; it is not often 
that one has the grace of being so close to them, so I had 
asked God to let me share the old priest’s pain; and the night 
had been long. The darkness lay heavy upon me, shutting me 
in upon my own emptiness. Out of habit my mind twisted to 
escape from the emptiness, searching for the light shining in 
eyes which I loved, only to fall back upon itself, sinking into 
emptiness once more. No explanation was needed; today was 
the death of God; the day when the light of God’s coun- 
tenance revealed my sins, the sight of which caused Christ 
so much suffering that he had to shut his eyes. Today I should 
not look into the eyes I was searching for, since there was 
darkness over the earth. I closed my own eyes, for there was 
no light. 

On each of my members Lent had left its mark: on my 
feet the mark of hard roads, in my head the ache of sleepless 
nights, whilst days of hunger were making my stomach squirm 
towards my backbone in search of food. If only I could fill 
myself with bread! Not until these last few days had I known 
that kind of hunger which possesses you so completely that 
every part of your body begins to ache, as though even your 
toes and eyes could eat if given the chance. I had learnt the 
difference between going hungry and fasting: that fasting 1s 
something which we organise, an experience which we can 
control with our minds and subdue it; when we are fasting 
under obedience we always know at the back of our minds that 
we shall eat at a certain hour in the future—if Lent occupies 
the foreground we comfort ourselves with the thought of 
Easter, and the surrender is not complete. Going hungry, as 
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beggars go hungry, is entirely different; they do not know 
when they will eat next; they cannot organise their experience, 
because hunger becomes the ‘mastering-me God’, the God who 
strikes relentlessly from moment to moment until the soul 
cries ‘then lull, then leave off. Trying to learn what hunger 
means to a beggar by fasting has little more chance of success 
than trying to share the lot of the miserable worker by living 
for six months in the slums. The secret of the beggar’s suffer- 
ing, as of the worker’s suffering, is that it cannot be given any 
form; the mind cannot fix itself round it to give it shape and 
significance; hunger and misery invade their persons like great 
waves pouring into every nook and cranny of their being, 
flooding their every member until the waters cover their souls. 
And there is no end to it, only the hardly, barely prayable 
prayer that seems to be no prayer at all. 

Bread is the first thing. And it is a measure of our failure 
as Christians that we have forgotten first things, that we 
imagine ourselves living on a higher plane. But bread is also 
the last thing in this life, at any rate for those of us who love 
God. At the highest moment of our spiritual life, in the 
ecstasy of communion, we eat consecrated bread, and, like the 
Apostles, we know Jesus Christ in the breaking of bread. Even 
the ancient Egyptians realised that no one would be justified 
after death unless they could say, ‘I never allowed anyone to 
suffer hunger’; but many of us Christians have fallen below 
the level of Egyptian religion. It was with admiration, and 
not with horror, that a friend once told me of a priest so 
detached from creatures, so wholly given to God, that he 
would give alms to beggars with the words, ‘I am not giving 
you this, my man, out of pity for you, but simply for love of 
God’, Did any words ever approach those words for sheer 
arrogance? As if he had ever seen God, he who had been 
created out of nothingness. As if any one of all the millions 
of persons on this earth, even the most holy of them, had ever 
seen God, or even knew anything about God except what God 
himself teaches us when he gives us bread and beggars and 
misery. 

How little I had known of all this until the last few days, 
when I had wandered past brightly lit cafés in which people 
were eating, eating food, real food, not the imaginary food 
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with which my mind had tried to satisfy my stomach’s 
cravings. It was food that I could have reached out for and 
touched, substantial, not imaginary—food that would fill. 
After some time I could scarcely notice anything else. One day 
I was very kindly shown around a religious house, admiring 
the paintings and the architecture, wandering through the 
library and the lecture-rooms, but the only room which came 
to life was the refectory. Once we were inside, my guide’s 
words began to sound like echoes from a remote world, slur- 
ring off into irrelevance in face of what I could see lying on the 
refectory table. It was bread. My attention concentrated itself 
on one lump which was, perhaps, bigger than the others. Soon 
it began to grow even bigger, the voice beside me began to 
grow less and less until, for a moment, the refectory con- 
tained only two things——me, hungry, and that enormous lump 
of bread. Then the voice began to register once more, every- 
thing in the refectory fell back into place, knives, glasses and 
plates, all of them called into existence again. A few minutes 
later I was standing in the bright sunshine of the street. 
There are two classes of human beings—those who eat and 
those who do not eat. It was early one morning that this 
division asserted itself in my mind, whilst I was kneeling in 
front of the Blessed Sacrament making my preparation for 
Mass. Kneeling next to me was the priest who was to offer the 
Bacrifice, Last night’ he had eaten; I had not eaten; and 
the joyless visage of Karl Marx came before my eyes when 
the priest a few minutes later began the offering. [ntroibo ad 
altare Dei. Marx certainly had got hold of something, even. if 
he had twisted it. Confiteor Deo omnipotenti . . . it was the 
priest’s confession, and he was confessing to me. From the 
depths of my soul I forgave him, and then it was my turn. 
Confiteor . . . I confessed to the priest and he forgave me, 
so that now we were both clean. We had been washed by 
Christ, the same washing with which he had washed the feet 
of his disciples before sharing together the Paschal feast; the 
priest and I were now to share the very same feast. Within 
a few minutes, within the space of time between the Annun- 
ciation and the Ascension, I had become one of those who eat, 
for the priest had given me bread, and he was one with me 
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in the breaking of bread. There are two classes of human 
beings—those who eat and those who do not eat. _ 

But Holy Thursday was yesterday, and each minute of 
today was Good Friday. The past had gone; there was no 
future but only the eternal present, the emptiness inside me 
and the emptiness of the long:cold corridors down which I 
walked to the church. The church also was empty, the high 
roof and the long nave a vacant shell. Whether there were 
people inside the church I could not say, because it would still 
have been empty though there had been thousands thronging 
into it. God was not present in the tabernacle. God was not 
with his people; we had driven away his Son, so that there 
was no dwelling-place for him. God was not present. The 
dreadful truth remorselessly seized me, like a paralysis bind- 
ing one part of me after another, winding itself first round my 
heart and then my arms, running down to my feet, and numb- 
ing my brain until I felt like choking. Desperately my mind 
tried to twist itself away from the Truth, away from the dark- 
ness towards some imaginary light, refusing to be pinned down 
with the Truth. It was useless trying to move, I thought, for 
wherever I moved I should still not find God. Then I remem- 
bered the Altar of Repose and looked across the church to- 
wards the quiet figures kneeling before the altar. They had 
found God in that corner, in that piece of bread, where I could 
also find him. I had started to rise from my knees when a 
hand gripped me and pushed me back again to the floor, where 
I knelt motionless. Now my mind was twisting less desperately, 
slowly being pinned down to the Truth with Truth, just lying 
there without struggling. Today I could not find God. But 
perhaps if I lay still in the darkness where he had left me, 
God could find me. A quick impulse of hope ran through me 
as I saw the priests come out and approach the altar, remem- 
bering how the Passion itself in earlier years had brought 
comfort enough for a lifetime. Hodie mecum eris in paradiso. 
Those were the words my mind had been searching for. I had 
first seen them under a picture of Christ crucified, years ago; 
a bomb had landed, and that picture had been the first thing 
I saw when I pulled myself out of the corner where I had been 
thrown. Hodie mecum eris in paradiso. Those were the words 
I would cling to. I would be Dismas. That’s right. I would 
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e the penitent thief, and Christ would look at me with his 
wn eyes. He would speak those words with his own lips, 
nd I should live. 

Patiently now I listened to the priests reading the Passion, 
he turning of the pages being the only other sound to be 

eard. Complete stillness had settled upon the congregation; 
omplete solitude descended upon me, for there was not one 
erson here whom I knew. But I waited for the words in 
atience, until I heard the priest’s voice: Stabant autem juxta 
rucem. Then I realised the folly of clinging to comforts, the 
aithlessness in trying to reach out for God’s gifts, as though 

e did not trust him to give them to us. What our Holy 
Mother the Church reads out to us on Good Friday is the 

assion according to St John, in which there is no mention of 
Dismas and the promise he received, no mention of the words 
Hodie mecum eris in paradiso, To cast ourselves for the réle 
of Dismas today is a mistake, at least, and probably much 
worse; it is presumption to cast ourselves for any réle what- 
soever, since in doing so we arrogate to ourselves an initiative 
which belongs to God. To choose any réle for ourselves is to 
share in that sort of deceit which habitually speaks of ‘the 
drama of the Cross’, a deceit which persuades us to look 
towards the next scene, the scene of Easter, when we are 
meant to be suffering, really suffering, at the foot of the Cross. 
This is no play, but earnest. 

Once more my mind stopped twisting and fell back into 
the darkness where there was no sign, no light from either 
heaven or earth. For an instant a loving hand touched me most 
tenderly at the words Mulier, ecce filius twus, and then all 
that was left in the silence was an echo, the echo of those same 
words, Not satisfied with the echo, however, my careering 
brain refused to let the echo sound for itself and started to 
pursue it, only to drown the echo in my own movements. 
Again I had refused to sit still, I had drowned the message 
in my own restlessness and noise. But God would speak to me 
again if only I would listen. Mulier, ecce filiws tuus: surely 
this was the truth that God was trying to pierce me with today. 
How he was to do so I could never imagine, since Gods gifts 
are beyond imagination, and before we can receive them our 
minds must be still, set in the habit of silence and darkness. 
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I am a worm, and no man; like the worm, I wriggle in an 
effort to escape, but God in his mercy holds me still in order 
to pin me to the wood on which he has pinned himself; if he 
did not pierce my heart and my brain, these rebellious mem- 
bers of mine would drag me away from this wood of life, and 
I would die the death. 

Was I at last beginning to learn something about suffering? 
I doubted it, somehow, when I thought of how easily we are 
deceived as soon as suffering becomes something we think about 
or meditate on, instead of something we just suffer, There 1s 
only one way to learn about suffering, and that is through 
suffering, not through reading about it. How many people 
imagine that they are learning about spiritual life or suffering 
when all that they are doing is reading the latest book on the 
subject? They imagine that they have come to savour suffering 
because the subject has become associated in their minds with 
the fresh smell of Sheed and Ward books and the restfulness 
of evening, or even with the mysterious sounds of Tenebrae. 
Anyone who pretends to love suffering is crazy. Suffering is 
something that just happens to you and that you would give 
almost anything to avoid. True enough, we are glad to suffer 
for someone we love, but only because we love them and 
because we think that this will shorten the beloved’s suffering 
—not because we love suffering. If we have acquired a love 
for suffering on earth, then we can expect a long time in 
Purgatory—because there is no suffering in Heaven. 

By the time I had reached this conclusion there was an 
unholy noise going on inside my head; my mind had lured me 
away from the wood of life, and I was no longer still. More- 
over, I would ot remain still any longer. Images of a different 
world than all this of suffering were now presenting them- 
selves, not of a distant world either, but the one a hundred 
yards away: dusty roads shining in the sunlight with their 
streams of hikers and cyclists happy in their shirtsleeves and 
their freedom, laughing at the motorists who forced them into 
the edge of the road, chattering to each other in their joy at 
being free to go where they wished. They were not pinned 
down. The temptation to run out into the open air, to look at 
the blue skies and lose myself in the noise of this unthinking 
people, rose up inside me like the wind of a storm, driving me 
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ff my balance until I had to grip the pew in front of me and 
ang on. After a few more seconds the temptation began to 
lacken, the storm had blown over, and a deep calm spread 
tself over the tense congregation and the stone pillars of the 
hurch. Motionless as those very pillars I waited for the next 
torm, no longer fearful this time because no longer trusting 
n my own strength. Until recently I might even have imagined 
hat it was I who had overcome the temptation, for this kind 
f struggle raged inside me almost every day, and I might 
ave believed that years of hanging on against the wind had 
trengthened my roots in their grip upon virtue. In fact, one 
ingle glance at the Cross had taught me that even though the 
elds shone green in the sun and the roads were bright with 
ight, they would not have been shining for me. There was 
arkness over the face of the earth, darkness too thick for the 
ays of the sun or for any natural light. It was not so much 
hat I had resisted the desire to escape to the roads and the 
warmth of life, but rather that they did not exist. Sometimes 
things cease to exist because they are not desired, and it was 
in the moment I glanced at the Cross that the sun, the roads 
and the fields were swept away. 

Always after the storm of temptation we are left secure in 
some truth, the very same truth that has been sheltering us 
in spite of ourselves. This particular truth was all of a piece 
with the other truths that I had been learning during the past 
weeks, which were now knitting themselves together in me. 
Though, in fact, I had not ‘learnt’ these truths at all; they 
had been driven into me, slowly screwed into me as the den- 
tist’s drill presses into a tooth. One had come in through the 
pain in my feet, another through the gnawing in my stomach, 
and another through heartache, all pushing in through my 
ody, occupying it, entering it so that they could be em- 
yodied. | if 

Mastering me now was this one sure truth: each of us is 
in love with one person named Jesus Christ. It is all com- 
oletely simple, the ultimate secret of everything that all human 
yeings do at each moment of their lives. The reason why 
sriests swing incense, why young people leave the freshness 
of fields and bury themselves in monasteries, the reason for 
everything, for solemn Holy Year ceremonies and the twisting 
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of beads round an old man’s finger—we are all in love with 
a person named Jesus Christ. And he is dead. He is dead, 
because that is he stretched out on the Cross which the priests 
are carrying up to the altar. 

Silently the congregation was filing out towards the altar 
rails, old women bending wrinkled heads over wrinkled hands, 
clear-skinned boys standing erect like soldiers on guard, kneel- 
ing in turn, shoulder to shoulder, waiting breathlessly for the 
one they loved. He came, carried on a Cross for them to kiss 
his feet. He was dead. How can he be dead? my mind pro- 
tested against the darkness, trying to thrust upwards to the 
light, searching for consolation in the truths of faith, in the 
ready distinction between nature and person. But the truths 
were not working today; the Truth was nailed down on that 
Cross to which I was being dragged back, away from the mind’s 
consoling operations, back to the stillness where the mind had 
stopped twisting. The question of whether he was God had 
become irrelevant by this time, just as pointless as in the 
moment years ago when I first believed; I had stood in an 
empty barrack-room gazing at the cross formed by the wooden 
supports, and slowly in the evening light I had said: ‘I don’t 
care whether you were just a human being, and not God. | 
I don’t care whether there is a life after death as you promise. 
Still I love you and will follow you, Jesus.’ In that moment: 
I had believed. But now all I knew was that I loved this human 
being; and he was dead. To have tried to leave the human | 
level after this Lent would have meant betrayal. God’s eyes 
had closed in pain, leaving us in darkness, abandoning us to 
hunger for bread; and we must hunger in our stomachs, in our | 
hearts, and in our minds, empty of food and of human friends. 

Moving from one end of the rails to the other the priests’ 
were working in unison, like navvies: the Cross, then the kiss 
and the flick of the cloth, backwards and forwards in front of | 
the people. I knelt at the end of the rail as the Cross moved. 
away from me, the Cross, then the kiss and the flick of the! 
cloth. As the Cross came back there was nothing but the Cross} 
in my line of vision; the priests had sunk from sight just as/ 
the voice of the priest in the refectory, days ago, had faded. | 
Then I had been left gazing at bread; now I was left gazing} 
at the body on the Cross. I was alone in the world with that! 


| 
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ody. All movement in my mind had ceased. At last, after all 
hese weeks of squirming and twisting, I was pierced to the 
pot where I was meant to be. And I recognised who it was 
hey had laid upon the Cross, hearing voices from down the 
ears telling me, hearing the keening of an old woman in the 
ight. Her wail had sounded down the deserted street, like 
he cry of a stricken animal; it had come out of the fog, swept 
to the warmth of the fireside and wrapped itself round our 
earts, turning them to ice. Startled eyes looked at one another, 
et no one spoke; those with hearts remain. silent when a 
mother loses her child. Very deliberately she moved round the 
itchen, her hand fixing surely on anything she wanted—the 
ap, the towel, the clean white shirt; it was as though the 
est of the world had ceased to exist, leaving her alone with 
im, talking to him. ‘I brought you into the world, son, and 
Il see you out of it. I was with you at the beginning and 
’m going to be with you at the end.’ 

The Cross, then the kiss and the flick of the cloth; it had 
yassed, and I was treading deliberately down the altar steps, 
ny lips still shaped for the kiss I had given. Over the earth 
ay thick darkness; out of it sounded a voice, Mulier, ecze 
ilius twus, and I knew where I had been standing on Good 
*riday. 
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REVIEWS 


Visions AND REVELATIONS IN THE SprriruaL Lire. By Father 
Gabriel, O.D.C. (Mercier Press; 8s. 6d.) 


Though only a slender volume, this little work is a very important 
contribution to a subject which is not always treated with the 
detachment and objectivity it requires. Father Gabriel sets out to 
determine the place of visions and revelations in the spiritual life 
in the light of the teaching of St John of the Cross and St Teresa, 
and to show that both are in agreement, though the mystical doctor 
approaches the question from the theological, and the foundress of 
of the reformed Carmel from the psychological angle. Both treated 
visions and revelations with the greatest reserve; St Teresa followed 
scrupulously the decisions of her director even if they went straight 
against the orders received in her ecstasies, and St John of the Cross 
rings the changes on No Admitir, i.e., do not take account of visions 
and other abnormal communications. 


Fr Gabriel gives two principal reasons for this attitude: first, 
because these phenomena which appeal to the senses are apt to 
impair the direct approach to God in the darkness of faith; and 
secondly, because the danger of being deceived, whether by the 
devil, or, more frequently, by one’s imagination, is very great 
indeed. The author warns especially directors against attaching too 
much importance to the tales of their penitents about their extra, 
ordinary spiritual experiences, and gives sound advice on the treat- 
ment of such cases. “Some simple souls’, he writes, ‘can confuse 
certain tricks of their imagination with visions, and even excite these 
still more just by attaching importance to them. On the other hand! 
sometimes it will be enough to ignore them in order to get rid 0: 
them. On this principle, nothing is more reasonable than to let the 
whole matter drop. Pay no attention to this, my child. Do not bus 
yourself about it; it is enough to think of God.’ (p. 101.) 


This little book is warmly to be recommended to all who at on 
time or another may have to deal with extraordinary spiritual 
phenomena, as also to the recipients of such favours themselvesi 
They will find in it the traditional teaching set out in clear anc 
readable form as well as much practical advice. 


H. C. GRrat&r. 
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EOLOGICA GERMANICA. English Translation edited by Willard Trask. 
Introduced by Joseph Bernhart. (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.) 

This fourteenth-century mystical work has remained under a cloud 
ince the Reformation, for it was one of the only works of its kind 
hat appealed to the non-mystical Protestant. It is a book which 
eeds a Catholic interpreter to reintroduce it to the readers for whom 
it was originally intended. Joseph Bernhart in his introduction shows 
ow for its lack of sympathy with institutionalism Luther first took 
it up with great fervour, but was later constrained to turn his back 
nm mysticism and all that it stood for. This book therefore did not 
or long play any vital part in the spirituality of Protestantism, 
hich has never taken kindly to this way of perfecting the interior 
ife. And the reader will be grateful to Bernhart for his suggestions 
in this field. 


But the whole tone of the Introduction makes an extraordinary 
contrast to the work itself. Bernhart, we are told by the publishers, 
has made a life-long study of mysticism, and what he has to say 
is certainly of considerable interest as well as subtlety. But his 
studies would seem to have led him to despise and condemn the 
whole vast experience and literature of mysticism. He begins by 
defining the mystic in such terms that he is common to the Chinese, 
Indian and Persian non-Christian mystics, but has no place in the 
religion of the Old Testament, of our Lord in the Synoptics, or of 
Luther. The effect of mysticism upon the individual ‘usually con- 
sists in his recognising the futility of life-—and in this Buddha and 
Francis of Assisi are together linked as sharing a jaundiced view of 
the world at their conversion. The connection between this Eastern 
pessimism and Christian mystical theology is not unexpectedly dis- 
covered by Bernhart in ‘the weak decoction of Neo-Platonic mys- 
ticism out of stock items borrowed from the great Systems’, namely, 
the work of the pseudo-Dionysius, also described as ‘this inferior 
production’, ‘insipid brew’, ‘the dregs of Antiquity’, ‘these stale 
waters’. And in spite of his evident distaste for this source of Chris- 
tian mysticism, Bernhart rightly goes on to say that both Meister 
Eckhart and the Theologica Germanica are essentially rooted in this 
pale Dionysian thought. The writer’s point of view is readable and 
entertaining; but it seems likely that the author of the Introduction 
has gathered a wholly pagan conception which his Catholic spirit 
rightly rejects. But he should surely have taken greater care of the 
baby when emptying the bath—one is quite surprised to find this 
child of Christian thought so handsomely presented at the end of 
such an introduction. Perhaps a traditional Catholic exposition is 
still required for this classic. CoNRAD PEPLER, 0.P. 
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Tar Way or Mysticism. By Joseph James. (Cape; 12s. 6d.) 


In the spiritual hunger now besetting the Western world and 
spreading rapidly over the Orient, we are probably destined to 
witness the production of many works of this kind. When their 
shortcomings, both in conception and execution, are as manifest as 
those of the present book, however, it is difficult not to regard them 
as symptoms of that very hunger and of its resultant blurring of 
vision, rather than as likely nourishment for the spiritually weak. 

This is an anthology of ‘snippets’—ranging from one line to 
several pages—culled from every clime and age, and grouped in 
eleven chapters, each bearing a significant title; four of these 
chapters comprise Part One, under the broad heading “God Turns 
Towards Man’, and seven form Part Two, ‘Man Turns Towards 
God’. The proportions of this division alone might suggest a certain 
confusion in the compiler’s mind about the proper connotation of 
the term ‘mysticism’: such a suspicion is unfortunately only borne 
out by the extracts themselves and by the short Introduction, with 
its irritating note of sweet simplicity and goody-goody didacticism., 

The compiler himself acknowledges that he has been led to include 
‘much that, strictly speaking, is not mystical at all’, and justifies 
himself on the usual lines that all ethics ‘are grounded in the same 
eternal verities of love and truth’. Even if this axiomatic assump-— 
tion be allowed, it can scarcely be held to justify the title of the 
work as a whole: perhaps even Mr James’s consciously displayed 
lack of sophistication was not equal to calling the book A Garland | 
of Noble Thoughts? As it is, we are treated in the name of mysticism | 
to such items as that at the head of Chapter V: ‘How much less 
hard are pious reveries than upright actions?’ (Lessing.) No great 
knowledge of German eighteenth-century rationalism is needed to | 
supply the commentary that among ‘pious reveries’ that excellent | 
man was almost certainly placing mysticism itself. While John | 
Stuart Mill’s advice on the following page, even in its detached | 
presentation, is more redolent of Samuel Smiles than Francis de | 
Sales. These are, of course, extreme examples of the reductio ad | 


absurdum in which Mr James’s sentimental benevolence has in-| 
volved him, but much of the other less objectionable material seems | 
to me to have as little intrinsic flavour of mystical experience as} 
have the sincere daily prayers of millions of ordinary Catholics. | 

But the fundamental error of a work of this kind goes even deeper. | 
Even had all these extracts been, as it were, genuinely mystical, | 
the compiler’s heavily emphasised thesis, that all the personalities } 
concerned are really saying and meaning the same thing, would still| 


have nothing more than his emphasis to justify it. In fact, in my} 
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n professional concern with Siifism, I never cease to be appalled 
the distance which, but for God’s grace, lies between Eastern 
d Western mysticism. Islamic mysticism grew up wholly outside 
hodoxy and was only with difficulty ever made to appear as 
tegrated in it (hence, incidentally, its appeal for many modern 
uropean ‘seekers’), but the great Western mystics knew no such 
nsion: the Muslim mystic undoubtedly did come to regard the 
r’an, the daily prayers and the Pilgrimage as mere forms, un- 
cessary to the ‘enlightened’, but can one see St Teresa viewing 
e Blessed Sacrament in this light? In a word, Islamic mysticism 
as never wholly free from the influence of the magical cult, with 
grades of initiation, its pseudo-scientific certainty of cause and 
ect, and its pantheistic goal of assimilation, which, it may be 
ought, comes closer to annihilation than to the Christian concep- 
n of Union. 
The compiler surely did right, albeit for the wrong reasons, in 
fusing to accede to a suggestion that he should include ‘a résumé 
the methods adopted by the various mystics’; any uninstructed 
tempt to work through, say, the Loyolan Exercises as summed 
p by Mr James, the whole being topped off with a reading of these 
<tracts, must surely have resulted in a first-class neurosis. As it is, 
certain class of readers can splash about more or less harmlessly 
| a spiritual lukewarm bath. 
There are one or two barbarous transliterations of Oriental names, 
1e most offensive being Al-Hillaj for Al-Hallaj: this is no mere 
uestion of taste or pedantic accuracy: Halldj is a nickname with a 
eaning, Hillaj means nothing whatsoever, and has never been 


lopted as a spelling by any Orientalist. 
é, G. M. WIcKENS. 


‘UMAN PrErRsonaLity. Its Historical Emergence in India. China, and 
Israel. By H. C. EB. Zacharias, Ph.D. (Herder Book Co.; $4.00.) 
As Dr Zacharias hag studied much in India and was until lately 
-ofessor at the Catholic University of Pekin, he was well qualified 
, write this interesting and useful book. World history, in its earlier 
ages, is tribal and anonymous; if individuals seem to stand out, 
is as representatives of their society. The records deal with indivi- 
1als for their own sake only when tribalism begins to be outgrown. 
inally, exceptional individuals start to explore their own inner life, 
, analyse, educate and appraise themselves. They become aware 
their personality and develop their spiritual talents. Philosophy 
1d mysticism begin. With these beginnings the present book is 


mcerned, 
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The author finds the first impulse to this self-discovery in the 
impact of Aryan invaders on the Dravidian civilisation of North-west 
India, by about 750 B.c. The practice of magic and self-induced 
trances had long been known in India. Now, the shock of novelty, 
the desire to escape from a disordered society, led many to seek 
refuge in their innermost self, independent of man and even of God; 
and in some cases to give expression to what they found there, 
So doing, it was easy to lose the distinction between the real and 
mental worlds, and indeed to regard all phenomena and actuality 
as illusion, allowing reality only to the unmanifested and undeter- 
mined. This subjective, negative, often atheist philosophy has, ever 
since, vitiated the noblest Indian thought. 

The chapter on Brahmanism, into which this subjectivism im 
part developed, will be difficult to many readers. The terminology 
is complicated and unfamiliar, the ideas with difficulty translatable 
into Western categories. To us the Brahman system seems like a 
maze or a city in the clouds. Yet we can at least grasp some of its 
leading thoughts: a flux of perpetual rebirths, due to the chain of 
action, of cause and effect; a knowledge or wisdom, or better, 
perhaps, intuition, by which escape is possible, in realising the 
identity of the individual self or essence with the universal, wholly 
undifferentiated self or essence, the Brahman. In opposition to the 
self-sufficiency of earlier Dravidian esotericism, Brahmanism clung 
to such theism as this; but only by throwing overboard the hardly- 
won recognition of human personality. 

It was in reaction from Brahmanism, that Mahavira, in the late 
sixth century B.c., reasserted the self-sufficiency of the earlier 
ascetics, and became the founder of Jainism. He taught the possi- 
bility of a supreme illumination which frees the soul from the chain 
of action, so that it becomes self-subsistent and omniscient, a 
monad, alone with and complete in itself. He inculcated ascetic 
practices, and also a scheme of ethics, including not merely that 
harmlessness to man and animal for which the Jains are well known, 
but continence, honesty and truthfulness. Dr Zacharias sees here 
an influx of Zoroastrianism; this was precisely the period of greatest 
Persian influence in India. : 

That the founder of another institutional religion, Cakyamuni, the 
Buddha, flourished in the same sixth century, was due in part to| 
the same causes. His life and teaching are sufficiently well known. 
But Dr Zacharias makes the important point that the loving devo- | 
tion which its founder’s personality aroused changed Buddhism from. 
an atheistic escape from actuality into the cult of a personal Saviour. 
In Hinduism this same devotion is found movingly expressed in | 
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agavad Gita. Here, however, under the influence of Persian 
ism, it is directed to the Adorable Lord, the Bhagavan, or Icvara; 
d is syncretised with the search, by way of negation, for the 
aéhman, the universal, impersonal self; but there is no recon- 
lation of the two. When Indian philosophy is logical, it reduces 
things, even the personal Lord, Icvara, to the impersonal, wholly 
eterminate Brahman. . . . Some Christian writers have tried to 
similate this idea of Brahman to that of the God of Catholic 
ilosophy. Dr Zacharias does not make the attempt. 

The section dealing wth Chinese thought is a valuable part of the 
k. It covers the period from the twelfth century to the third 
ntury B.c. The great Chinese teachers were concerned chiefly with 
e€ maintenance or recovery of social morality and good govern- 
ent in a time of feudal rivalries and warring states. There was 
ver a Chinese metaphysic, though something of the Indian world- 
saking ideas filtered into the South. But Master Kung, known to 
e Latin West as Confucius, was neither ascetic nor metaphysician. 
younger contemporary of Buddha, he was in many ways his 
posite. His teaching was a successful reaction against a disordered 
iety and the flight from the world; it was a return to the tradi- 
mal Way of the ancient kings. The discipline he taught was not 
erely a matter of custom and ceremonial—though this was a 
wluable part of it—but of education, of disregard of privilege, and 
mformity to heaven’s decree. This last was no blind fate, but the 
ill of a purposeful Supreme Being, demanding straightforwardness 
conduct, altruism, and courtesy. Confucius put before all classes 
men a system of lofty natural ethics, having divine sanction. 
e became for China the Master par excellence, and remains so. 
9 wonder the late Dom Pierre-Célestin Lou used to say that, 
ough now a Catholic, he was still a Confucian. 

Of other Chinese systerns only two or three need be mentioned. 
vat of Ma Di was a doctrinaire egalitarianism balanced by docility 
wards the head of the State. He taught uniformity and frugality 
life; the whole based on utility and commonsense; he condemned 
e emotions and counselled ‘equability’. That he was influenced by 
uddhist teaching is shown by his organisation of his followers into 
monastic community. A still more successful incursion of Indian 
ea was represented by philosophic Daoism. Dao is the way of 
cape from actuality to that pure potentiality which it calls ‘non- 
ing’, and which lies behind the universe. It is the flight from 
tual knowledge to ignorance—‘Knowledge is not to know’—and 
om action to inactivity. Daoism was the rival of Confucianism; 
id it is natural that Master Kung’s great fourth-century disciple, 
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Meng Ke, known to us as Mencius, should have spent his life 
combating the Daoists and reformulating Confucius’s teaching. His 
ideal was the same: good government, based on wisdom and virtue; 
reason and goodness, he taught, are natural to man, but both need 
to be cultivated. The later history of Confucianism, however, brings 
out its insufficiency as based on natural virtue alone. It lost its 
earlier theism, it exaggerated ritual and filial piety, and excluded 
the growth of any real philosophy. But by making explicit the ethies 
that were implied in the ancient tradition, it had developed the 
sense of personality, while fitting it into the traditional social pattern. 

The last part of the book is an outline of the history of Israel, 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. This outline, 
as the work of a scholarly Catholic, is based on excellent authorities 
and given a fully supernatural interpretation. 

A few points in this section call for notice. Dr Zacharias puts the 
Exodus in the thirteenth century, without discussing the possibility 
—at least—that it took place in the fifteenth. He interprets the 
older Biblical numbers, both of years and persons, symbolically or 
conventionally; which of course gets rid of many difficulties. He 
dates Esdras’s arrival in Jerusalem 398, after Nehemias—again. 
without discussion. The death of Herod the Great is given, no doubt 
by aslip, as a.p. 6, instead of ten years earlier. The book ends with 
a list of Chinese terms, and some good notes; a glossary of Indian, 
words, also, would have been useful. 

JOHN HIGGENS, 0.S.B. 


Hz DescenpED From Heaven. By Charles Williams. (Faber; 16s.)| 
One is tempted to wish that Charles Williams had lived to hear 
the Church proclaim the doctrine of the Assumption. Not that he 
was over-eager to accept the definitions of any organised religious 
body; indeed, one sometimes wonders when reading his works what 
faith he really had in organised religion as such. On the other hand, 
he penetrated far into the meaning and implications of the Incarna- 
tion, and the chief lacuna in his thought was the inability to ‘place’ 
the living and articulate word of God in the twentieth century. 
With this latest reprint, the publication of the bulk of his theo- 
logical works is completed. He is one of those who might be unfor- 
tunate enough to be described as ‘mystical’, and the epithet wil 
do him no good, for he combines that scholarly dislike for vividnes 
of definition which marks most dons, with a certain agnosticis 
about institutions. This means that his writings become obscure 
because of the convolutions of his own thought and because fro 
the nature of the case they can invoke no authority which migh 
make them clearer and clinch their arguments. Nevertheless it woul 
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a great pity if for this reason Charles Williams’s work was lost, 
r everything that he wrote—novels, poetry, and theology—teach, 
ong others, two things which are of paramount importance in the 
entieth century. He firmly believed in the power of ‘spirit’, 
ether by this he meant angels, devils, or what we call the ‘spiri- 
al’ in the human make-up. Not that he just believed in ghosts; 
was convinced that human love and human faith could govern 
e conduct and the destinies of mankind. But further than that, 
believed that the power of God was greater still, and that the 
carnation changed for ever the face of the earth because God 
ade Man altered the human race body and soul. Without falling 
to the trap of modernism, he found in man some tincture of the 
vine and he insisted that this transformed the whole person of 
an. In that sense he was a mystical writer. His mysticism was 
% a vague woolliness that confined the effects of the Incarnation 
some mysterious ‘spiritual’ area of life. In an important way, 
erefore, Charles Williams is an important writer for this age, 
hich has split up human life into too many departments and which 
leves that “specialisation” in religion or theology or prayer is but 
other (though rather old-fashioned) department of human thought 
a the same level as any other kind of research. Charles Williams 
oes make some attempt to show that religion concerns the whole 
uman person and therefore the whole of human life. The growth 
t this belief must come if religion and religious people are not to be 
slegated to the museums of the future. 


GERARD MATH, 0.P. 


IERKEGAARD: The Melancholy Dane. By H. V. Martin. (The 
Epworth Press; 7s. 6d.) 

Although this book is short—scarcely above a hundred pages— 
is certainly not elementary, and the reader who turns to it in the 
ope of finding an easy introduction to an often-quoted philosopher, 
ad, by the way, of having his mind clarified on the subject of 
<istentialism, will be doomed to disappointment. What the author 
ses achieve, however, is what, chiefly, he set out to do: stimulate 
terest in the thought and writings of Kierkegaard. 

Kierkegaard lived and died a Lutheran Protestant, though he 
scame, with the passing years, more and more dissatisfied with 
at form of epicurean Christianity taught by the officials of a State 
hurch, until finally, at the age of forty-two, he was in open conflict 
ith the Danish Bishop Martensen, and, in the midst of it, fell 
iddenly ill and died. He saw many Christians, even devout Church 
embers, living in aesthetical, or at the most ethico-religious, 
Ytegories belonging to natural religion. This is what he calls 
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‘Religiousness A’, to which he opposes true Christianity, ‘Religious- 
ness B’, which stands for the unbridgeable gap between this world 
and God. ‘When Christianity has lost its power to offend it has lost 
its power to save.’ The significance of Kierkegaard must be in the 
depth and wisdom of his obiter dicta rather than in the truth of his 
teaching on superhuman questions which can only be answered by 


a superhuman teacher. 
DS 


TurouGH A CoNVERT’s Winpow. By Doris Burton. (Duckett; 7s. 6d.) 
The writer came to the Church by way of agnosticism and the 
Groups. Becoming a Catholic, she became an optimist. In finding 
the answer to her own spiritual difficulties, she discovered that she 
‘held the key to things termporal and things eternal’. In the essays 
which make up her book she applies that key to a variety of prob- 
lems. If her treatment, especially of social questions, does not 
always penetrate very deeply, still, her well-founded confidence in 
the Christian answers should be infectious. She ought to persuade 
many unconverted readers to consider the Catholic solutions; and 
she herself will be the first to acknowledge that their application 
may demand hard thought and self-sacrifice usque ad mortem. 


J.H. 


23 23 23 
EXTRACTS 


Dominican Reviews on the spiritual life have been multiplying 
since the war. The third one in the English language has now! 
appeared from Dublin under the title of Doctrine and Life (1s. 6d.| 
every second month, or 10s. per annum, from St Saviour’s Dublin, 
C.16). The Irish Dominican Provincial introduces the first numbelll 
The writers in this magazine undertake the task of initiating the 
faithful into the treasures hidden beneath these sacred mysteries! 
[of the Christian life]. In doing so they will stress the dogmatic! 
truths. . . . The purpose of Doctrine and Life will be to explain! 
‘the abundant riches of God’s grace’, so that ‘doing the truth i 
charity, we may in all things grow up in him, who is the head, 
even Christ’. With this end in view they will draw on the tradi- 
tional sources of Catholic teaching—Sacred Scripture, the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. In everything they will follow, of 
course, the guiding light of St Thomas of Aquin. 
And the Archbishop of Port of Spain, the Most Reverend Finban 
Ryan, 0.p., takes up this theme showing how it links up with thd 
original plans for La Vie Spiritwelle. It is clear from these opening 
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icles that the review is intended in a special way for Ireland, for 
€ primary need for the average Irishman according to these authors 
to deepen his faith so that it can grow into a full-blooded Christian 
e. In this respect perhaps every country has its own peculiar 
iritual needs arising from national temperament and circumstance. 
is therefore a very excellent thing that Ireland will be so well 
rved by Doctrine and Life—tfor the first issue augurs well: a 
print from Fr Gabriel of St Mary Magdalen’s book on St John 
the Cross dealing with Christian Perfection, followed up by the 
ditor, Fr Anselm Moynihan, o.P., on the ‘Precept of Holiness’; 
r Moran, o.p., makes a timely ‘appeal’ for liturgical spirituality in 
country where the liturgical revival has not yet gained a footing, 
iss Hilda Graef provides an introduction to prayer, both balanced 
d practical. The whole issue illustrates its title very clearly— 
ieties and ‘devotions’ do not appear, and the keynote is that of 
e mystery of grace as the source of life. One small request we 
ould make is that the individual pages should be given titles to 
elp the reader to find his way. 

-Cross and Crown, the American version of Lirz oF THE SPIRIT 
d Doctrine and Life, concludes its second year in the December 
ssue with a handsome number of some variety. It draws consider- 
bly from European sources with articles from Gerald Vann (Eng- 
and), Garrigou-Lagrange (France), Hyacinth Hering (Switzerland), 
oseph Geenen (Belgium), and James Visker (Holland), all of them 
Jominicans. We may quote a significant passage from Fr Vann: 

Tf you rediscover hell, you are on the way to rediscovering heaven: 
you are on the way to discovering not now a purely transcendent 
God, and still less a purely immanent god, but a God who is 
transcendent-immanent: a God who has descended into the abyss 
of man’s folly and iniquity, who has gone down into the darkness, 
and in the darkness is recognised, and in the darkness is wor- 
shipped with a De profundis. 

lag Roman CONGRESS concerned with the State of Perfection, held 
sb autumn, is only gradually being reported fully in the press. 
the latest contribution towards our enlightenment on this subject 
omes from La Vie Spirituelle (February), whose editor was 
resent at the discussions. As a Congress, he says, it was in- 
afficiently representative, the ‘anglo-saxon’ world was scarcely 
pparent and the problems discussed were mainly Italian, in par- 
cular the problems regarding the laity. The Congress nevertheless 
urveyed almost the entire field with seventy lectures and reports 
n religious discipline, formation and apostolate, so that the pro- 
ramme was overloaded; and while it was evidently intended to be 
1e first of a series and therefore to give a conspectus of all the 
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problems, many delicate and pressing problems were skated over 
with little consideration. Little time was left for discussion in the 
meetings. Despite these disadvantages the benign and masterful 
presidency of Padre Larroana established a great harmony among 
the members of the Congress, who were able to make many valuable 
contacts and elaborate the themes of the lectures in their private 
discussions. Moreover, in the assemblies themselves there was con- 
siderable unanimity on some points, such as the need of revision 
in the studies to prepare religious for the apostolate. The whole 
Congress was established on the foundation of prayer, which was 
organised morning and evening for the members. 

La Vie Spirituelle (February) also contains a review of the Apostolic 
Constitution ‘Sponsa Christi’ for religious sisters. 

In Revue d’Ascetique et de Mystique (October-December, 1950), 
Pére Bacht contributes a learned article on the importance of St 
Pachomius in the history of Christian monasticism in view of the 
recent discovery of a coptic library of gnostic origin, for St Pach- 
omius wrote in the same locality and language and at the same 
period. 

Vedanta and the West (Los Angeles) is a review which has only 
recently become known to Lire or THE Spirit. It is a journal devoted 
to the neo-mystical school of Huxley and Heard. The contents of 
the January-February (1951) issue explains its nature: “The Yoga 
of St John of the Cross: a Study in Comparative Mysticism’, “The 
Eternal Gospel and the Cow’, and ‘What Vedanta Means to Me’, 
by Gerald Heard. 

A new Album Liturgique (No. 16, Cerf and Blackfriars Publica- 
tions) is very welcome; it is ‘La Clé de l’histoire sainte’, containing 
eight chapters which cover ‘the eight main stages in the religious 
history of the world’. In other words, it is a popular biblical study 
describing the history of the Jews up to the time of the coming o1 
the Kingdom of God. The illustrations are perhaps not up to the 
usual standard of these Albums, but its letterpress makes a vivic 
introduction to Old Testament history. 
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RETREATS AND STUDY WEEK-ENDS 

Srupy WE&K-ENDS: 

March 10-11: ‘Individual Prayer’.—Fr Conrad Pepler, 0.¥. 

April 7-8: ‘The devil and all his works’.—Fr Victor White, o.p. 
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You Who an See!! 
The Catholic Blind Ask For Your Help 


Liverpool Catholic Blind Asylum, 59a Brunswick Road, Liver- 
pool, and St Vincent’s School for the Blind and Partially Sighted, 
Yew Tree Lane, West Derby, Liverpool, both under the care of 
the Sisters of Charity, educate blind children, teach young blind 
trainees a trade and provide a home and care for the elderly 
blind. The only Catholic Asylum and School in England. 
Donations and Legacies urgently requested. 
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